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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

"  What's  the  matter,  motlier  ?  Ain't  you 
sure  yet  that  I'm  myself  ? "  Dick  had 
looked  up  from  the  letter,  which  he  was 
writing,  and  found  his  mother's  eyes  fixed 
on  him  again.  It  was  his  first  evening 
at  home. 

"No,"  she  answered  with  a  little  laugh, 
in  which  some  of  her  great  happiness  found 
expression  ;  "  I  don't  feel  sure,  until  you 
speak.  When  you  are  not  smiling,  you 
look  grave  and  old.  I  feel  as  if  you  were  a 
man,  and  not  my  boy  any  more." 
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Dick  came  and  seated  himself  on  the 
sofa  by  her  side.  "  You  must  love  me  all 
the  more,"  he  said  ;  "I  can't  do  without  it 
now  that  I'm  old  and  grave."  He  smiled 
in  a  most  boyish  manner,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his.  The  pressure  of  his  strong 
hand  gave  Sophie  Hartland  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  comfort.  She  had  missed 
him  every  day,  almost  every  hour.  She 
had  always  been  conscious  of  her  loss — not 
of  the  loss  of  his  presence  only,  but,  as 
she  sometimes  feared  with  an  awful  fear, 
of  his  love  also.  Wliile  he  had  been  jour- 
neying and  planning  and  observiug,  she 
had  been  too  often  occupied  by  miserable 
thoughts.  She  had  been  too  much  alone ; 
she  had  had  too  much  time  for  reflection. 
In  vain  she  had  exhorted  herself  to  be  firm. 
In  vain  she  had  blamed  Dick  again  and 
aejain  for  his  self-will ;  for  his  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  his  dead  father. 
In  spite  of  daily  arguments  in   her   own 
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defence,  of  daily  accusations  of  her  boy, 
the  maternal  love  in  her  heart  would  by  no 
means  be  denied.  This  love  had  arisen 
ao^ain  and  ao^ain  to  accuse  her  of  wicked 
pride.  More  and  more  it  had  seemed 
to  her  that  the  chief  cause  of  her  anger 
against  her  boy  was  her  own  pride,  and 
not  loyalty  to  her  husband.  And  so  little 
by  little  she  had  passed  almost  to  the  other 
extreme;  until  the  recollection  of  Dick's 
shortcomings  was  all  but  lost  in  that  of 
her  own  want  of  tenderness.  To  atone 
for  this  she  had  done  all  she  could.  She 
had  visited  Dick's  tenants,  looked  after  his 
cottages,  dusted  his  books  with  her  own 
hand,  and  even  inspected  his  horses.  She 
had  written  him  long  accounts  of  every- 
thing at  home.  She  had  done  all  she 
could ;  and  yet  there  had  remained  to  her 
hours  of  leisure  and  of  solitude,  in  which 
she  had  been  possessed  by  an  awful  fear 
that   she   had   estranged    her    only    child. 
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She  told  herself  that  she  had  let  him  go 
coldly;  and  though  she  had  repented  her 
want  of  tenderness,  she  feared  that  her 
repentance  might  be  too  late.  Then  in  her 
fear  she  would  betake  herself  to  prayer ; 
and  at  such  times  the  loss  of  the  land,  and 
of  all  the  tangible  good  things  of  the  world, 
had  seemed  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  loss  of  love.  And  thus  it  happened 
that,  when  Dick  ran  up  the  steps  to  meet 
her  and  she  felt  in  a  moment  that  he  loved 
her  as  warmly  as  ever,  a  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  her,  of  which  this  well-loved 
son  had  no  conception.  Held  in  his  strong 
arms  she  had  begun  to  cry  quietly  ;  and, 
as  she  closed  her  eyes  to  keep  back  the 
tears,  she  had  felt  such  pleasure  in  leaning 
on  another's  strength,  as  she  had  not  felt 
since  her  husband  died.  All  that  was 
weak  and  womanly  in  her  girlhood,  before 
she  taught  herself  to  decide  and  to  act  on 
her   own   responsibility  —  all    her    inborn 
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desire  of  guidance — seemed  to  have  risen 
like  a  flood  over  lier  self-reliance  and  lier 
pride. 

"  And  I  don't  half  believe  it's  you,"  said 
Dick,  as  he  sat  beside  his  mother  on  the 
sofa ;  "  you  look  pale,  and  I  see  white  lines 
in  your  hair.  You  haven't  been  taking 
care  of  yourself." 

"  You  must  take  care  of  your  old  mother 
now,"  she  said  with  a  complete  and  blissful 
forgetfulness,  for  the  time  being,  of  her  old 
strong  desire  to  take  care  of  him. 

Dick  pressed  her  hand  for  answer.  She 
could  not  have  said  anything  which  would 
have  pleased  him  more.  He  was  ready  to 
place  the  care  of  her,  side  by  side  with  the 
achievement  of  something  for  the  public 
good,  as  the  chief  business  of  his  life.  He 
was  very  glad  to  be  on  these  terms  with  his 
mother — and  by  no  means  surprised.  He 
remembered  with  satisfaction  that  he  had 
foreseen  the  effect  of  a  short  absence ;  the 
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change  seemed  only  natural ;  he  had  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  pain  with  which  the 
change  had  been  accompanied.  As  the 
peaceful  days  went  by,  he  often  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  mother;  and  when 
uneasy  moments  came,  he  was  always  good- 
tempered  and  considerate.  Sometimes  she 
could  not  refrain  from  remarks  on  new 
ideas,  on  the  certainty  of  the  young  as  con- 
trasted with  the  experience  of  their  elders. 
More  often  she  showed  some  remnant  of 
the  former  sense  of  injury  by  refraining 
from  giving  an  opinion,  or  prefacing  it 
with  an  apology.  But  these  uneasy  mo- 
ments grew  ever  more  rare  ;  as  her  pride 
in  her  management  w^as  remoulded  into 
pride  in  his  strength  and  energy ;  as  the 
habit  of  standing  alone  gave  way  to  the 
earlier  inclination  to  lean  upon  another's 
strength  with  trust  and  love.  Then  as  she 
yielded,  Dick  busied  himself  more  and  more 
with  little  plans  for  her  pleasure.     He  was 
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careful  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  details  of 
her  management  of  the  house ;  and  when 
he  was  guilty  of  forgetfulness  indoors,  he 
would  hurry  out  to  confer  some  benefit  on 
one  of  her  favourite  old  women  in  the  vil- 
lage. And  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
able  to  crown  these  trifling  acts  of  kindness 
with  something  more  important ;  for  after 
a  close  inspection  of  his  finances  he  casually 
told  her  one  morning  that,  whatever  else  he 
might  do  in  his  life,  he  should  never  sell 
the  place,  which  she  loved.  An  outlying 
farm  or  two  he  might  part  with  some  day; 
but  Glaring  itself  with  its  old  park  about 
it  he  would  be  rich  enough  to  keep  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  in  spite  of  all  experi- 
ments. ''  Thanks  to  you,"  he  said,  "  and 
to  the  best  agent  in  Europe,  I  am  abomin- 
ably rich — rich  enough  for  a  dozen  hobbies, 
and  for  a  good  home  for  you  and  me." 

"  For  you  and  your  wife,"  she  said  softly; 
but  she  did  not  look  at  him  as  she  said  it. 
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for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  felt  a 
great  relief;  but  there  was  still  a  question 
which  she  longed  to  ask,  but  would  not. 
She  wanted  to  ask  him  if,  when  he  married, 
he  would  settle  the  estate  according  to  the 
good  old  custom,  though  he  had  refused  to 
do  so  when  he  came  of  age ;  but  in  spite 
of  her  eagerness  a  remnant  of  pride  kept 
her  silent.  However,  she  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Dick,  with  his  usual  desire  to 
remove  all  possibility  of  deceiving  any- 
body, proceeded  to  tell  her  in  the  liveliest 
manner,  that  he  would  never  limit  his 
power  of  doing  what  he  liked  with  the 
place.  "Well  keep  it,''  he  said,  —  "you 
and  I ;  but  we  won't  tie  our  hands.  We'll 
do  nothing  on  compulsion.  We're  all  for 
freedom,  ain't  we,  mother  ? "  Then  she 
sighed,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  herself 
from  the  arm,  which  he  passed  round  her 
as  he  stooped  to  look  for  approval  in  her 
face. 
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There  were  other  matters  to  be  discussed 
between  mother  and  son  in  these  early- 
days  of  their  renewed  companionship.  She 
asked  questions  about  Osbert  Langdon; 
and  he  about  Betty  Torington.  Each 
asked,  as  if  the  other  were  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  brother 
or  sister ;  and  neither  was  satisfied  with 
the  answer.  Dick  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  say  nothing  about  his  adventure  in  the 
forest  of  Belgrade,  lest  he  should  be  driven 
by  embarrassing  questions  and  his  own 
extraordinary  truthfulness  to  the  admission 
of  Ossie's  bad  behaviour.  The  consequence 
of  his  silence  was  that  Sophie  Hartland 
blamed  him  in  her  heart  for  abandoning 
his  wayward  cousin  in  foreign  parts  with- 
out due  cause ;  and  that  she  was  inclined  to 
think  that  this  strange  conduct  of  his  was 
wholly  due  to  that  young  American  lady,  of 
whom  a  disquieting  rumour  had  reached  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Dick  heard  from 
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his  mother  that  Betty  in  the  first  season  of 
her  married  life  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
gayest  and  giddiest  section  of  society,  and 
that  consequently  she  had  scarcely  seen  her, 
he  was  inclined  to  blame  Mrs  Hartland  for 
not  going  out  more  in  spite  of  her  shrinking 
from  the  world.  It  was  clear  that  Mrs 
Torington  had  enjoyed  a  triumph,  by 
which  that  of  Miss  Langdon  was  pale ; 
and  that  for  that  reason  she  had  needed 
some  older  and  wiser  woman  to  look  after 
her.  Of  course  Lady  Kaeborough  had 
dropped  her  crumbs  of  good  advice  ;  but 
Lady  Eaeborough  with  all  her  circles  of 
society  around  her  could  never  have  found 
time  for  the  duties  of  duenna.  And  so, 
as  Mrs  Hartland  said  nothing  of  her  own 
efforts  and  anxieties,  and  but  little  of 
Betty's  amiable  obstinacy,  Dick  could  not 
help  blaming  his  mother  a  little  for  allow- 
ing his  charming  cousin  to  be  talked  about. 
There   was   no   hiding   the  fact   that  Mrs 
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Torington  had  been  talked  about ;  and — . 
and  this  was  the  least  agreeable  detail — 
her  name  had  been  too  often  mentioned 
with  that  of  a,  particular  individual.  It 
was  the  name  of  this  individual  which 
increased  Dick's  annoyance  tenfold ;  for 
the  man  was  Harold  Dolamore.  "You 
don't  think,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  that 
she  cares  a  rap  for  the  fellow,  do  you  ? 
I've  nothing  particular  to  say  against  him ; 
but  I'm  certain  he's  not  fit  to  black  Tory's 
boots." 

'*I  am  sure  that  Betty's  a  dear  good 
child,"  said  Mrs  Hartland  softly  but  with 
certainty ;  "  but  she  loves  attention  and 
admiration ;  she  likes  to  be  amused  better 
than  anything  in  the  world." 

"Better  than  poor  dear  old  Tory  for 
instance  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.  She  doesn't  under- 
stand him,  and  he's  too  proud  to  speak." 

"You    could    make    him    talk    to    you. 
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People  always  like  to  confide  in  you, 
mother." 

''  I  tried  to  make  him  talk  to  me,"  Mrs 
Hartland  said  with  a  smile,  and  a  faint 
blush  which  vanished  in  a  moment ;  "  but 
lie  said  nothing  except  that  Betty  was 
beautiful,  and  that  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  was  so  much  admired.  They  make  a 
very  handsome  couple." 

"  It's  no  good  their  making  a  handsome 
couple,"  said  Dick  sagely,  "if  they  don't 
get  on  well  together.  There  must  be  some 
stupid  mistake  somewhere ;  it's  absurd  that 
they  shouldn't  be  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world ;  we'll  put  it  right,  you  and  I — won't 
we,  mother  1 " 

Sophie  Hartland  shook  her  head,  but  she 
smiled  as  she  shook  it.  She  began  to  think 
that  this  brave  boy  of  hers  could  do  a  great 
deal. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  lady,"  continued  Dick, 
"  one  mustn't  expect  too  much  from  young 
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women.  One  must  expect  a  good  deal  of 
variety.  They  all  like  a  bit  of  flirtation — 
in  some  shape  or  other." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which 
made  Mrs  Hartland  look  at  her  son  with 
grave  questioning  eyes.  She  thought  that 
he  would  not  have  said  these  things  about 
women  a  year  ago ;  that  he  certainly  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Betty's  folly,  which, 
harmless  as  it  was,  had  given  occasion  to 
malicious  tongues,  with  an  easy  toleration, 
which  he  would  not  have  shown  a  year  ago. 
A  few  months  had  changed  this  young- 
man's  view  of  the  other  sex ;  and  his 
mother,  so  soon  as  she  felt  the  change, 
ascribed  it  all  in  an  instant  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  American  girl. 

Very  often,  as  Mrs  Hartland  sat  with  her 
son  or  strolled  with  him  on  the  terrace,  she 
was  tempted  to  say  something  of  this  fasci- 
nating Miss  Holcroft,  of  whom  she  had  read 
first  in  one  of  Ossie's  rare  and  ramblinof 
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epistles;  but   she   always   stopped  herself. 
As   Dick  chose   to   say   nothing,  she   was 
too  proud  to  ask  questions.     She  very  soon 
discovered  that  while  he  talked  freely  of 
the  pleasant  days  of  his  wandering,  he  said 
hardly  anything  about  his  American  friends. 
He  dismissed  Mr  Holcroft  as  an  agreeable 
and  well-informed  man,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  a  daughter ;  as  they  were  going 
the  same  way,  they  had  seen  something  of 
each  other;  and  it  seemed  that  that  was 
all.    At  least  that  was  all  which  Dick  said  ; 
but  his  mother's  instinct  told  her  that  there 
was  something  more.     In  the  midst  of  all 
her  happiness  in  the  reunion  with  her  boy 
this  centre  of  disquiet  remained.     She  was 
very  curious  about  this  Boston  girl,  but  she 
would  not  ask  any  questions.    She  promised 
herself  that  she  would  never  allude  to  the 
subject,   unless   he   spoke   first;    and   that 
meanwhile  she  would  dismiss  it  from  her 
mind  once  for  all.     Nevertheless  it  was  not 
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dismissed  once  for  all,  but  on  the  contrary 
required  dismissal  many  times  a  day.  She 
began  to  prepare  herself  for  another  disap- 
pointment, for  she  thought  that  the  silence 
of  this  frank  outspoken  boy  was  a  very  bad 
sign.  She  told  herself  that,  as  he  had  been 
obstinate  about  the  land,  so  would  he  be 
about  a  wife ;  that,  since  he  was  so  self- 
willed  and  since  he  knew  even  less  than 
other  men  about  women,  she  must  be  pre- 
pared for  his  choosing  the  wrong  one. 
However  wise  he  were  growing,  he  was 
sure  to  be  foolish  in  this  matter.  What 
could  be  more  wrong  than  an  American  girl  ? 
She  had  read  about  Americans,  and  had 
seen  them  in  hotels  on  the  Continent.  She 
thought  that  they  were  pushing  shrill  people. 
As  for  the  girls,  everybody  knew  that  they 
were  frivolous,  overdressed,  always  demand- 
ing admiration,  superficially  clever,  ready 
to  chatter  on  all  subjects,  dangerously  at- 
tractive, and  pretty  with  a  prettiness  which 
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could  not  last.  Mrs  Hartland  could  imagine 
no  wife  less  fit  for  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman; and  therefore  she  could  imagine 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  Dick  would 
marry  such  a  wife.  She  prepared  herself 
for  this,  or  for  some  like  disappointment. 
As  she  moved  about  the  gardens  or  park, 
she  was  haunted  by  this  imagined  lady  of 
Boston,  who  perhaps  would  some  day  reign 
there  in  her  stead.  Between  her  and  the 
broad  respectful  countenance  of  the  house- 
keeper, with  whom  she  held  solemn  confer- 
ence, the  little  thin  pert  face  of  her  fancied 
successor  intruded  itself  with  provoking  per- 
sistence. Of  course  she  had  always  kept 
steadily  before  her  the  fact  that  she  would 
have  to  abdicate  some  day ;  but  the  pros- 
pect was  none  the  less  unpleasant  for  being 
kept  steadily  before  her.  She  assured  her- 
self that  to  the  right  woman — a  sweet  wife 
of  the  old  English  pattern,  who  would  live 
to  make  Dick  happy — she  could  surrender 
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her  keys  without  a  pang ;  but  it  was  hard 
to  contemplate  the  picture  of  a  foreign  im- 
portation—  a  frivolous  doll  dressed  by  a 
Parisian  tailor — as  mistress  of  Glaring.  She 
resolved,  however,  that  nothing,  which  he 
might  do  or  leave  undone  in  the  future, 
should  alienate  her  again  from  her  boy. 
She  resolved  also  that,  when  she "  was 
dowager,  she  would  never  interfere  with 
her  daughter-in-law,  nor  even  offer  a  word 
of  advice  except  under  great  pressure.  She 
thought  that  she  would  have  to  live  a  lono; 
way  off. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Dick  thought  that  he  was  rapidly  forgetting 
the  young  lady  who  had  perplexed  him ; 
and  he  was  even  a  little  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  of  the  process.  Indeed,  his  first  feel- 
ino[  after  the  farewell  visit  to  ]\Iiss  Holcroft 
had  been  wonder  at  his  own  cheerfulness. 
He  was  scarcely  clear  of  the  Dardanelles, 
before  he  had  regained  a  repose  of  spirit, 
which  he  had  not  known  for  many  days. 
AVhere  were  those  pangs,  which  in  secret 
he  had  half  expected?  Their  absence 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  not 
been  in  love — not  even  a  little.  A  shade 
of  regret  crossed  his  spirit  that  he  had  not 
had  that  strange  experience.    Some  natural, 
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if  sentimental,  regret  he  had  felt ;  then  he 
had  lauo^hed  aQ-ain  and  abandoned  him- 
self  to  that  pleasure  of  movement,  which 
to  him  was  only  second  to  action.  He 
had  laughed  aloud  at  the  thought  that  he 
could  change  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  the  sky;  nor  was  he  wholly  wrong, 
though  Horace  was  more  right. 

Once  at  home  in  England  Dick  would 
have  asserted  without  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  ever  needed  cure,  his  cure 
was  now  complete.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  say  nothing  to  his  mother,  because  he 
was  certain  that  there  was  really  nothing 
to  say ;  and  that  to  talk  about  a  girl 
always  raised  presumptions.  By  this  pru- 
dent course  he  succeeded  in  filling  the 
mind  of  his  mother,  Avhom  he  intended 
to  save  from  the  least  anxiety,  with  the 
liveliest  apprehension.  Silence  is  a  thing 
which  few  women  either  like  or  understand. 
As  it  is  certain  that  Dick  made  a  mistake 
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in  this  treatment  of  his  mother ;  so  it  is 
probable  at  least  that  he  was  to  some 
extent  mistaken  about  his  own  condition. 
It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  young 
lady,  whom  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
never  loved,  was  so  often  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  always  going  over  the  past  in 
search  of  fresh  evidence  of  her  levity.  He 
recalled  most  trifling  details  of  her  man- 
ner and  her  looks  with  a  frequency,  which 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  such  matters.  He  never  failed 
to  convince  himself  that  the  lady  was  a 
flirt,  and  that  he  was  luckily  unharmed ; 
and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  convinced 
himself  of  these  facts  so  often.  It  was 
the  last  moment  of  their  final  interview 
which  remained  most  vivid ;  and  again 
and  again  he  assured  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  but  the  last  pose  of 
the  coquette  —  the  graceful  action,  on 
which    the    curtain    fell    when    the    little 
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comedy  was  over.  He  was  sorry  for  her  ; 
he  allowed  himself  to  pity  her.  It  seemed 
so  pitiful  that  a  girl,  who  certainly  had  a 
fine  nature,  amid  the  follies  and  philander- 
ings  of  the  world  should  have  grown  baser 
year  by  year;  should  be  intent  on  doing 
mischief  instead  of  good ;  should  be  so 
blind  to  her  conduct,  that  she  would  have 
thought  herself  injured  if  men  called  her 
flirt.  Hers  was  a  life  too  paltry  for  her ; 
and  she  did  not  see  its  paltriness.  He 
pitied  her.  As  for  him,  he  was  free ;  and 
he  drew  deep  breaths  of  his  native  air, 
rejoicing  in  his  liberty.  He  assured  him- 
self that  he  was  free. 

From  idle  thoughts  and  recurring  mem- 
ories of  the  manners  of  young  women, 
Dick  turned  eagerly  to  the  search  of  some- 
thing to  do.  He  could  not  walk  about 
all  day  with  his  mother,  though  he  was 
very  happy  in  their  renewed  friendliness. 
He   was    impelled    to    do    something,   but 
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he  could  find  little  to  be  done.  His 
property  and  his  accounts  were  in  beauti- 
ful order.  Even  the  farmers  found  little 
to  ask  for.  They  were  busy  with  the 
harvest,  which  was  plentiful.  Dick  began 
to  be  hungry  for  a  little  discontent.  He 
gave  new  life  to  the  cricket  in  the  park ; 
he  began  to  exercise  his  horses ;  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  prospect  of  partridges 
and  pheasants.  But  such  trivial  occupa- 
tions did  not  content  him.  He  wanted  to 
do  something  serious.  Impatient  of  senti- 
mental memories  he  began  to  exercise  his 
mind  more  and  more  on  political  affairs. 

The  year,  which  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  had  been  full  of  stirring  events,  fuller 
still  of  stirring  rumours.  The  advance  of 
the  Russian  army  on  Constantinople  ;  the 
answering  passage  of  the  British  fleet 
through  the  Dardanelles;  the  angry  de- 
bates in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  the 
mob  meetings   and  war   panics — all   these 
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things  had  excited   Dick's   interest   before 
his  departure  for  the  Levant.     But  it  was 
the  sight  of  Stamboul  itself,  of  the  circle 
of    Turkish    troops    around    the    city,    of 
Eussian  officers  wandering   in   the    streets 
of  Pera  or  making  purchases  in  the  Bazaar 
— it  was  the  sight  of  such  things  as  these, 
which  made  the  young  Englishman  realise 
the  excitement  of  the  Statesmanship,  which 
deals  with  nations.     Filled  with  a  double 
portion    of  this  interest   he   had   returned 
home  in  time  to  hear  the  applause  which 
greeted     the     triumphant    return    of    the 
Envoys  from   Berlin ;   and  to  consider  the 
opposing   criticisms,    which    not    even   the 
flood  of  congratulations  could  overwhelm. 
Dick    still    held    that   the    land,    without 
which  man  has  neither  place  to  stand  nor 
food  to  eat^  should  be  the  chief  study  of 
the  politician ;   but  nevertheless  he  began 
to  feel  the  fascination  of  the  great  game 
of  international  complications. 
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After  the  signature  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
he  received  a  significant  letter  from  Fabian 
Deane,  who  was  full  of  wrath  with  all  the 
Great  Powers,  and  with  their  Kepresenta- 
tives,  of  whom  he  proclaimed  the  most 
injurious  suspicions.  Fabian  had  so  far 
deviated  from  his  plan  of  returning  home 
from  Damascus,  that  he  had  been  roaming 
Europe  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  and  glaring 
at  all  prominent  persons  in  a  way  which 
ought  to  have  kept  him  permanently  under 
the  eye  of  The  Police.  In  July  he  had 
appeared  duly  at  Berlin  ;  he  had  almost 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  a  secret 
mission  of  the  utmost  importance.  How- 
ever, when  the  Conference  was  at  an  end, 
he  found  that  nobody  expected  a  report ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
write  one,  he  discharged  it  at  Dick.  He 
denounced  the  Treaty  as  a  sham,  which 
decided  nothing  finally;  and  which  left 
the   thing,    which   needed    decision    most, 
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untouched.  As  to  the  future  of  Constan- 
tinople no  arrangement  had  been  made ; 
and  the  Golden  Horn  remained,  as  before, 
the  standing  menace  to  the  Peace  of  Eu- 
rope. After  emptying  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  on  all  diplomatists  of  whatever 
country,  he  favoured  Dick  with  his  own 
short  scheme  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
Eastern  Question  for  ever. 

"  I  cannot  help  believing,"  he  wrote, 
'^that  I  am  possessed  by  a  magnificent  idea. 
It  came  to  me  like  a  flash,  as  I  was  think- 
ing of  Todleben  at  San  Stephano,  and  the 
dead  Pope  in  the  Vatican.  The  rule  of 
the  Turk  in  Europe  is  at  an  end.  The  only 
question  is  —  Who  is  to  have  Constanti- 
nople '?  I  answer — The  new  Pope !  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  incompre- 
hensible it  is  to  me,  that  not  one  of 
these  tiukering  and  chaffering  misnamed 
Statesmen  of  The  Conference  have  tliought 
of  this.     The  presence  of  a  Pope  in  Rome 
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is  impossible.  A  free  and  progressive  Italy 
cannot  long  tolerate  a  centre  of  disaflfec- 
tion  at  its  heart.  Between  the  Pope  and 
Garibaldi  the  position  of  its  king  will 
become  intolerable.  The  Pope  must  go. 
Whither  ?  To  a  small  territory,  which  he 
can  govern  as  a  temporal  prince ;  which 
is  outside  and  independent  of  any  Euro- 
pean power ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
shall  be  secured  by  all  Christian  nations. 
Place  him  firmly  in  Constantinople — and 
mark  what  follows  !  Italy  breathes  again 
freed  of  her  nightmare.  Kussia,  Austria,  and 
Greece — each  resisrns  her  dream  for  ever, 
content  that  the  others  reign  also  ;  and  with 
their  mutual  jealousies  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  is  removed.  As  for 
the  Turks,  these  most  phlegmatic  fanatics, 
who,  as  you  wrote  to  me,  beheld  with  equa- 
nimity single  Kussian  officers  in  conspicu- 
ous uniforms  swaggering  in  their  streets 
at   night,  may  be  trusted   to    receive   the 
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Pope  with  indifference.  The  great  mongrel 
population,  more  or  less  Christian,  will  re- 
ceive him  with  delight  as  a  novelty,  and 
as  good  for  trade.  A  few  Mahometans  will 
cross  over  into  Asia;  and  will  presently 
find  at  Bagdad,  or  Mecca,  or  somewhere 
a  new  centre  of  the  faith  of  Mohammed 
under  a  Caliph  or  Sheriff  or  whatever  he 
is.  Of  course  you  know  about  El  Mehdi. 
The  Arab  tribes  are  already  drawing  to- 
gether. An  Arab  Empire  dawns  in  the 
East.  The  Sultan,  who  has  no  right  to 
be  anything,  must  be  chucked  into  the 
Bosphorus  or  presented  with  rooms  in  the 
Albany.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  sketch 
of  the  great  features  of  my  plan.  It  is 
stupendous ;  but  I  am  writing  in  such  a 
hurry  to  catch  the  post,  that  I  don't  feel 
sure  that  I  have  put  it  clearly.  Think  of 
it  my  dear  boy.  It  is  practical  people  like 
you  that  I  propose  to  interest. — Yours,  as 
ever,  Fabian  Deane." 
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Though  Dick  could  not  help  thinking  his 
friend's  scheme  a  little  Utopian,  this  letter 
went  with  many  other  things  to  swell  his 
growing  interest  in  the  wider  political 
questions.  Nor  was  he  long  content  with 
interest  alone.  He  was  tired  of  books  and 
pamphlets.  He  Avas  ever  growing  more 
eager  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business,  or  at 
least  a  finger  in  the  pie.  So  as  a  practi- 
cal young  man  he  looked  to  the  nearest 
means;  and  the  nearest  means  were  at 
Redgate.  He  wrote  to  Mr  Kirby;  and 
from  the  guarded  answer  of  that  gentle- 
man he  gathered  that  the  secret  of  his 
change  of  constituents  was  now  so  open, 
that  all  the  world  might  read  it.  The 
Statesman  wrote  in  haste,  but  promised  the 
full  benefit  of  his  advice  at  a  later  date ; 
as  soon  as  London  could  spare  him,  he 
was  to  seek  complete  change  and  refresh- 
ment in  Scotland ;  but  before  the  end 
of   September  he  would  come   to    Glaring, 
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review  his  young  cousin's  prospects  at  Eed- 
gate,  and  place  bis  ponderous  influence  in 
the  scales.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  pro- 
mise Dick  determined  to  see  for  himself 
how  things  were  in  the  borough,  before 
the  present  member  came  down  to  see  for 
him.  As  he  was  bent  on  trusting  no  eyes 
nor  ears  but  his  own,  he  avoided  the  local 
attorney  also.  Armed  with  nothing  but  a 
short  list  of  leading  tradesmen  on  a  half 
sheet  of  note-paper,  he  drove  himself  into 
Eedgate  one  pleasant  afternoon,  left  his 
trap  at  the  Liberal  Inn,  and  started  alone 
on  a  round  of  visits.  He  was  confident  of 
complete  success.  He  expected  to  be  met 
with  open  arms. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Mr  Hartland  had  many  reasons  for  con- 
fidence. It  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  Glaring  influence  was  powerful  in  Eed- 
gate,  which  supplied  most  of  the  things 
necessary  for  the  house.  Certainly  Dick 
thought  himself  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  was 
moreover  fortified  by  his  usual  belief  that 
the  world  would  treat  him  well,  and  would 
recognise  the  excellence  of  his  motives. 
He  stepped  across  the  market-place,  which 
was  now  beautified  by  that  Gothic  drink- 
ing-fountain,  to  the  building  of  which  Mr 
Kirby  had  contributed  so  liberally  ;  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  confer  a  favour 
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on  the  place.  He  expected  that  the  few 
worthy  tradesmen,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  mention  his  wishes,  would  be  flattered 
by  his  selection  and  liberal  of  their  support. 
Happy  in  this  idea  he  walked  into  the 
chemist's  shop,  and  saluted  Mr  Hopkins 
with  great  friendliness.  Mr  Hopkins  for  all 
his  virtues  was  perhaps  not  too  pleasing  to 
the  general  eye.  His  face,  which  was  of  the 
same  colour  as  his  pale  sandy  hair  and  feeble 
whisker,  was  only  saved  from  insignificance 
by  a  certain  pertness  of  nose.  Time  could 
find  little  to  work  on  in  the  colour  or  form  of 
this  thriving  chemist,  who  might  have  been 
of  any  age  between  twenty-five  and  fifty. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ? "  asked  Mr 
Hopkins ;  *'  nobody  ill  at  'ome  I  'ope  ?  " 
He  smiled  a  watery  smile,  and  he  protruded 
his  inquisitive  face  with  the  air  of  a  thrush 
expectant  above  a  worm.  When  Dick  told 
him,  as  he  proceeded  to  do  without  a 
minute's  unnecessary  delay,  that  he  thought 
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of  standing  for  the  place,  the  chemist's 
expression  of  self-satisfaction  was  intensi- 
fied to  an  extraordinary  degree.  "  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  stepping  in,  sir  ?  "  he  said 
with  a  business-like  air,  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  his  sanctum  behind  the  shop. 
When  Dick  sat  down,  Mr  Hopkins  with  a 
faint  smile  of  apology  seated  himself  also ; 
they  were  no  longer  shopman  and  customer; 
they  were  influential  voter  and  aspiring 
candidate.  Dick  finding  that  Mr  Kirby's 
retirement  was  no  secret  in  the  place,  pro- 
ceeded, as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do, 
to  give  a  few  reasons  why  he  himself  should 
be  the  successor.  He  had  determined  to 
give  his  views  on  the  chief  questions  of  the 
day  as  shortly  as  possible ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  .help  laughing,  as  he  began  to  dis- 
course to  the  little  man,  who  sat  opposite  to 
him  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and  rubbed  his 
hands  between  his  knees.  Nor  did  he  find 
it  easy  to  go  far  in  his  confession  of  politi- 
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cal  faith  ;  for  the  little  man  was  bent  on 
giving  his  own  views.  He  interrupted 
every  moment  with — "  Allow  me,  sir  " — or, 
"If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  to 
you" — till  Dick  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  resigned  himself  to  listening. 
But  though  Mr  Hopkins  had  an  air  so 
instructive,  that  any  onlooker  would  have 
supposed  that  he  was  imparting  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  young  dis- 
ciple ;  and  though  he  made  frequent  use  of 
such  expressions  as — "  I  think  I  can  make 
my  meaning  clear  " — and,  "  Now  what  the 
burrer  wants  is  " — nevertheless  it  is  a  fact 
that  his  select  audience  had  but  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  his  speech.  At  last 
however  a  gleam  of  light  appeared.  As  Dick 
rose  to  go,  Mr  Hopkins  made  haste  to  say — 
"  Yes  sir ;  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  can 
find  a  common  footin' ;  of  course  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  Co-operation  ? "  He  stood 
and  smiled,  half  servile,  half  condescending, 
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as  if  he  were  wheedling  a  superior,  and 
at  the  same  time  questioning  a  child  about 
matters  probably  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"  Co-operation  ?  "  said  Dick  ;  "  it's  rather 
a  disappointment  so  far.  I  thought  it 
would  do  more." 

"It  'as  done  more  than  enough,  I  think 
sir,"  said  the  chemist. 

"  You  mean  co  -  operation  for  selling 
thino-s.  I  don't  think  I  care  much  about 
that.  It's  co-operation  for  making  things 
which  I  still  hope  may  do  great  things  for 
the  working  man." 

"  You  will  find  a  very  strong  feelin' 
against  co-operation." 

"Yes,  but  you  see  the  difiference,  don't 
you  '? "  said  Dick  ;  and  being  now  started 
on  a  familiar  course  he  began  to  explain 
the  difference  between  co  -  operation  for 
production  and  co  -  operation  for  distri- 
bution. As  he  proceeded  with  his  explan- 
ation, he  saw  that  Mr  Hopkins  shook  his 
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sandy  head ;  and  that  he  smiled,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  say  that  he  was  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff  of  this  kind, 
while  he  could  hear  the  worm  in  the 
ground.  Dick  felt  that  the  chemist 
thought  him  an  ingenious  deceiver  for  his 
years,  and  was  paying  him  a  silent  com- 
pliment on  his  astuteness.  This  annoyed 
him  a  little,  and  made  him  cut  his  explan- 
ation short.  ''  There's  as  much  difference 
as  between  light  and  darkness,  though  you 
mayn't  be  able  to  see  it,"  he  said  shortly ; 
"  good-bye.  Well  talk  about  it  some  other 
day."  Mr  Hopkins  bowed  his  visitor  out ; 
he  was  not  angry;  he  was  conscious  that 
he  could  afford  to  ignore  any  doubts  of 
his  power  of  seeing  anything,  which  it  was. 
worth  his  while  to  see. 

Dick  laughed  at  himself,  when  he  was 
outside  the  shop,  for  being  annoyed  by 
the  little  chemist ;  but  it  was  with  a 
refreshing  perception  of  a  strong  contrast 
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that  he  saw  the  burly  butcher,  Mr  Bosher, 
smiling  upon  him  from  his  doorway.  A 
goodly  array  of  meat  hung  on  Mr  Bosher's 
left  hand,  but  for  the  moment  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  smile  broadly 
on  the  empty  street.  The  sight  of  the 
young  squire,  which  was  associated  with 
a  steady  consumption  of  joints,  made  the 
worthy  butcher  smile  more  broadly  still ; 
and  Dick,  as  he  crossed  the  street,  grinned 
with  almost  equal  geniality. 

*'  Going  to  stand,  are  yer  1 ''  said  Mr 
Bosher,  when  he  had  at  last  grasped  the  fact. 
"  That's  right ;  that's  capital ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ; 
and  which  are  yer  ?     Eussian  or  Turk  ?  " 

"I'm  for  neither,"  said  Dick,  who  was 
pleased  to  see  an  interest  in  foreign  poli- 
tics ;  and  he  would  have  gone  on  to  state 
his  reasons  for  refusing  complete  sympathy 
to  either  of  the  recent  belligerents,  had  not 
he  been  stopped  by  the  noisy  approbation 
of  his  friend  the  butcher. 
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"  That's  right,  sir/'  said  Mr  Bosher  ;  '•'  yer 
right  again.  1  can't  abide  a  Eussian  my- 
self; but  then  they  do  tell  me  that  the 
Turks  live  on  rice  ;  and  I  couldn't  find  it 
in  my  conscience  to  go  with  them  as  eats 
rice ;  it's  not  to  be  expected." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dick,  laughing ; 
"it's  not  to  be  expected  of  a  butcher." 

''That's  it,"  cried  Mr  Bosher,  amazed  at 
the  young  candidate's  quickness  of  per- 
ception, "that's  it,  sir.  I  can  see  you 
know  what's  what.  I  stood  by  Mr  Kirby ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  stand 
by  you,  sir — no  reason  whatever  !  " 

"  I  ask  for  nothing  better,"  said  Dick. 

"I've  had  a  deal  of  kindness  from 
Glaring,"  continued  the  other  heartily, 
"  and  a  deal  of  custom ;  and  I  go  for 
anybody  from  Glaring,  as  is  a  true  Briton, 
and  eats  his  beef  like  a  Briton,  and  is  dead 
against  co-operation." 

Dick  started  and  looked  keenly  at  the 
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butcher.  He  wondered  if  all  these  promi- 
nent voters  had  this  word  on  the  tip  of 
their  tongues.  Of  course  he  would  not 
leave  Mr  Bosher  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion for  a  moment ;  and  he  was  beginning 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  co- 
operation for  which  he  cared  nothing,  and 
that  which  he  approved,  when  the  hearty 
butcher  broke  in  again.  "  Well,  well,  sir,'' 
he  said,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much 
about  these  things.  I  mostly  go  with 
Peaseley ;  he  looks  into  these  things ;  he's 
a  pushing  feller  Peaseley  and  gives  a  deal 
of  attention  to  politics.  Have  yer  seen 
Peaseley  ? " 

"  I'm  going  to  him,"  said  Dick  with  a 
glance  at  his  half-sheet  of  paper. 

"  That's  right,  sir ;  you  can't  do  better, 
though  I  say  it."  Then,  as  Dick  was 
turning  away,  Mr  Bosher  put  a  broad  red 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  added  in  a  hoarse 
whisper — "No  offence,  I  hope,  sir.     I  do 
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mistrust  that  co  -  operation ;  but  I  can't 
aflford  to  quarrel  with  Glaring  Park,  as  you 
know,  sir.  Quarrellin'  in  that  direction 
wouldn't  suit  my  book — nor  my  books 
neither ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"Look  here,"  said  Dick,  who  now  felt 
twice  as  strongly  that  all  possible  mis- 
conception must  be  removed  ;  "I  hope  you 
don't  think  that,  if  you  did  all  you  could 
against  me  in  an  election,  there  would 
be  a  chop  the  less  ordered  from  home." 

"Well,  sir "  began  Mr  Bosher  with 

the  broad  open  smile  of  one,  who  knew 
what  elections  were,  and  was  not  going 
to  be  hard  on  a  genial  candidate ;  but  Dick 
interrupted  him  curtly.  "  If  you  do  think 
so,"  he  said,  "  make  haste  to  think  the 
opposite.  On  my  honour  I'm  more  likely 
to  order  a  chop  extra,  if  you  vote  against 
me." 

The  burly  butcher  stood  staring  after 
this    extraordinary   candidate    with    some 
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offence  in  his  heart.  He  could  not  under- 
stand him,  and  being  somewhat  slow- 
witted  he  was  apt  to  be  offended  by  the 
unintelligible. 

And  now  Dick  was  eager  to  make  two 
more  visits,  and  thus  to  finish  for  the  pres- 
ent a  business,  which  he  found  less  amus- 
ing than  he  had  expected.  So  he  stepped 
quickly  into  the  shop  of  Mr  Ovey  the 
baker,  and  made  that  mild-mannered  man 
jump  by  the  suddenness  with  which  he  an- 
nounced his  wishes.  Mr  Ovey,  who  had  a 
nervous  temperament,  clung  to  the  counter 
with  one  hand,  and  pressed  the  other  to  his 
breast.  In  this  position  he  glanced  again 
and  again  at  the  glass-door,  which  separated 
him  from  the  parlour,  while  he  feebly  ejacu- 
lated— "  Oh  indeed  sir  ;  oh  sir  !  I'm  sure 
it's  very  kind  of  you — quite  a  privilege  I'm 
sure,  sir."  And  now  the  glass -door  was 
opened,  and  Mrs  Ovey,  who  had  listened 
to  Dick's  opening  statement,  appeared  in 
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all  her  dignity,  her  gown  of  warm  brown 
stuff,  and  her  cap  with  ribbons  in  it. 
"  Pray  come  in  and  be  seated,  sir,"  she 
said  ;  and  her  little  husband  followed  the 
candidate  into  the  room.  "  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear,"  said  Mrs  Ovey  judicially, 
"what  you  have  to  say."  Dick  seated 
opposite  to  this  ample  lady,  who  in  her 
majesty  seemed  to  him  like  a  judge  crowned 
with  artificial  flowers,  found  it  hard  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  gravity.  To  make  a  declara- 
tion of  his  political  faith  to  a  stout  woman, 
while  the  legal  voter  was  twitching  and 
gasping  in  the  background,  seemed  to 
the  young  candidate  supremely  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless  he  began  a  brief  statement  of 
his  views  ;  but  he  had  not  advanced  far, 
when  Mrs  Ovey  interrupted  him  by  asking 
if  he  had  been  to  Mr  Peaseley.  AVhen  Dick 
said  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  Mr  Peaseley, 
the  lady's  severity  increased  and  was  even 
tinged  with  a  little  suspicion.     She  pursed 
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her  lips  and  nodded  her  cap.  ''  We  do  not 
like  to  say  much,"  she  said,  "  until  we  know 
what  Mr  Peaseley  will  do.  My  husband  is 
unfortunately  subject  to  biliary  affections, 
and  is  rendered  nervous  by  politics.  We 
generally  find  it  more  conducive  to  —  to 
what  is  most  conducive,  to  go  with  Mr 
Peaseley.  Mr  Peaseley  gives  much  atten- 
tion to  politics,  and  is  a  vigorous  opponent 
against  co-operation." 

''  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  Mr  Ovey  hastily ; 
"  CO  -  operation  ;  that's  the  thing  to  guard 

against ;    it's    dreadful ;    it's "  but  the 

rest  of  his  hurried  speech  was  lost  in  a  fit 
of  nervous  coughing. 

"I'll  go  and  see  Peaseley,"  said  Dick. 
In  the  street  he  stood  still  a  moment  to 
laugh.  This  was  a  strange  experience  for 
him,  and  though  he  laughed,  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  liked  it.  These  people  in  spite 
of  various  degrees  of  civility  were  all  dis- 
tinctly patronising ;  and  their  manners  were 
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quite  unlike  those,  which  he  had  observed 
first,  when  as  a  boy  he  used  to  go  shopping 
in  Eedgate  with  his  mother.  He  wondered 
how  much  of  the  change  was  due  to  the 
progress  of  enlightenment,  and  how  much 
to  the  diflference  between  a  customer  and  a 
candidate. 

However,  Dick  had  now  grasped  one 
fact ;  and  that  was  something.  Peaseley 
was  evidently  the  man,  whom  it  was  worth 
while  to  talk  to  ;  and  since  Peaseley  was  an 
influential  politician,  it  might  be  presumed 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
co-operation  for  making  things,  and  co-opera- 
tion for  selling  and  buying  them  when  made. 
So  with  renewed  hopefulness  Dick  strode 
down  the  street  and  entered  the  grocers 
roomy  shop.  Mr  Peaseley  was  standing  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  as  he  turned  from  a 
little  girl  who  had  just  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  a  candle  and  a  dried  herring,  he 
displayed  to  Dick  a  broad  tallowy  face  and 
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a  bald  bulging  forehead.  His  civil  smile 
betrayed  the  absence  of  front  teeth.  His 
long  upper  lip  was  shaved  clean ;  but 
from  beneath  descended  a  veil  of  yellow- 
grey  beard,  which  reached  his  ample  and 
rather  greasy  waistcoat.  His  manner  was 
bland  and  even  unctuous ;  he  attached 
a  great  value  to  it ;  one  of  his  secret 
thoughts  was  that,  had  his  conscience  per- 
mitted him  to  conform  with  the  Established 
Church,  he  would  have  made  a  beautiful 
bishop.  To  this  Episcopal  grocer  Dick  ad- 
dressed himself ;  and  when  he  said  that  he 
had  been  referred  to  him  by  several  people, 
the  worthy  man  smiled  more  widely  and 
bowed  with  dignity.  He  heard  Mr  Hart- 
land's  wishes  with  well -re ovulated  interest 
—  without  either  surprise  or  excitement. 
Then  he  asked  in  his  smoothest  tone  if  he 
would  honour  him  by  stepping  into  his 
private  room  ;  and  furtively  wiping  his 
hands  on  the  inside  of  his  apron  he  ushered 
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him  into  that  apartment.  After  this  he 
listened  to  the  young  candidate  no  more, 
but  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address  which 
gave  himself  at  least  much  calm  enjoyment. 
He  politely  but  obstinately  ignored  the 
listener's  occasional  comments ;  he  flowed 
on  with  much  pleasure  in  well -rounded 
mouth-filling  words,  and  deplored  the  awful 
condition  of  the  country,  which,  though  a 
consistent  Liberal,  he  could  not  but  regard 
with  horror  and  dismay.  He  shook  his 
bald  head  over  Socialism,  Communism, 
Nihilism,  Atheism  ;  and  finally  ended  his 
oration  by  asking  Dick  if,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  co-operation. 

''  You  mean  Stores  '? "  asked  Dick.  The 
word  seemed  to  pain  Mr  Peaseley,  who 
shook  his  head  slowly  over  the  depravity 
of  human  nature. 

"There  can   be   no  question  of  making 
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laws  against  Co  -  operative  Stores,"  said 
Dick.  '*  People  have  as  much  right  to 
combine  for  trading  purposes,  as  they  have 
to  part  their  hair  on  which  side  they  like." 
Perhaps  the  illustration  was  unfortunate, 
since  Mr  Peaseley's  yellow -grey  hairs  were 
drawn  in  slender  lines  over  his  excessive 
skull.  He  certainly  spoke,  as  if  he  were 
rebuking  wickedness  in  high  places,  when 
he  said,  ''I  deeply  regret  to  find  that  you 
are  in  favour  of  co-operation."  In  spite 
of  his  rcOTet  he  seemed  to  taste  the  word 
as  if  he  liked  it. 

"I  know  nothing  about  Co-operative 
Stores"  said  Dick,  "and  I've  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them."  Then  he  went  on  to 
explain  once  more  that  the  co-operation, 
in  which  he  felt  an  interest,  was  the  com- 
bination of  workmen  for  making  things  ; 
and  he  added  that,  unless  he  were  strangely 
mistaken,  this  co-operation  could  in  no 
way   interfere    with    shopmen,    who    could 
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buy  their  goods  just  as  well  from  a  com- 
pany of  working  men,  as  from  a  single 
manufacturer.  To  this  explanation  Mr 
Peaseley  listened,  as  if  this  were  one 
more  attempt  to  extend  the  damning  influ- 
ence of  Socialism,  Communism,  Nihilism, 
and  Atheism  by  the  misuse  of  language — 
the  drawing  of  false  distinctions  by  sophis- 
tical subtlety.  Though  he  preserved  the 
full  urbanity  of  his  manner,  as  he  bowed 
his  visitor  from  his  door,  there  was  a  dis- 
agreeable look  about  his  loose  lips ;  he  was 
placidly  offensive  to  Mrs  Peaseley  when  he 
joined  her  at  the  tea-table;  he  had  the  air 
of  a  suffering,  if  ponderous,  angel,  when  he 
found  that  she  had  forgotten  the  muffins. 

As  Dick  drove  himself  from  Kedo^ate,  he 
looked  back  on  his  late  experiment  without 
satisfaction.  He  had  often  declared  that  the 
want  of  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  shop-keeping  class  and  the  working  men 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  danc^er  to 
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the  country ;  but  nothing  had  made  him 
realise  this  want  so  thoroughly,  as  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  these  tradesmen  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  co-operation  of  artisans. 
"The  greounds  of  my  objection,"  he  said  to 
himself,  imitating  the  pronunciation  and 
slow  unctuous  delivery  of  Mr  Peaseley. 
He  felt  that  he  should  like  to  drop  on  Mr 
Peaseley 's  bulbous  head  the  largest  of  his 
cheeses.  He  let  the  reins  drop  on  his  old 
mare's  back,  as  he  began  to  think  if  he 
could  not  do  something,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood at  least,  to  make  the  shopkeepers 
and  workmen  understand  each  other  better. 
At  last  an  idea  came  to  him,  which  made 
him  look  up  quickly.  He  saw  that  the 
sun  was  low,  and  tightening  his  reins  he 
spoke  to  his  old  beast,  who  rarely  needed 
any  further  urging.  He  thought  that  he 
had  one  of  those  fortunate  inspirations, 
which  came  to  such  lucky  fellows  as  him- 
self.    Inside    Glaring   Park   the  mare    was 
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for  turning  to  the  house,  but  her  driver 
guided  her  in  the  other  direction ;  he 
drove  out  of  the  other  gate  into  the  vil- 
lage, called  a  small  boy  to  stand  by  the 
mare,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr 
Emmens,  the  cobbler.  Emmens  was  still 
at  work,  though  the  light  was  failing.  "  Did 
you  ever  lecture  on  co  -  operation  ? "  asked 
Dick,  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ''Good  evening!" 

The  cobbler  was  cautious  as  usual.  "  I 
may  have  said  a  few  words  on  that  sub- 
ject," he  said,  "a  good  many  years  ago.'' 

"  Have  you  anything  written  ?  Can  I 
see  it?" 

"I  may  have  something  jotted  down 
somewhere ;  it  may  be  of  some  use — and 
it  may  not."  Now  Nicholas  Emmens  had 
carefully  preserved  all  the  lectures,  which 
he  had  delivered  in  former  days  to  fellow- 
workmen  of  a  London  Club.  These  lec- 
tures were  the  result  of  eager  toil,  and  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  having  his  failli 
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in  them  shaken.  In  him  there  was  always 
a  contest  between  distrust  of  his  narrow 
education,  and  a  cultivated  arrogance  which 
led  him  to  say, — "  My  ideas  are  as  good 
as  another's,  and,  it  may  be,  better."  At 
last  however  he  was  persuaded  to  produce 
the  lecture.  He  lit  a  candle  for  Dick ; 
and  then  he  picked  up  the  boot,  on  which 
he  was  at  work,  as  if  the  other's  opinion 
concerned  him  not  a  jot.  The  paper  was 
a  good  plain  statement  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation,  with  instances  of  its  suc- 
cessful workiog.  It  seemed  to  Dick  the 
very  thing,  which  was  needed.  Nicholas 
smiled  grimly  at  Mr  Hartland's  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  for  all  his  self-repression  his  eye 
kindled  at  the  thouo;ht  of  instructinsj  a 
room  full  of  tradesmen.  He  began  to 
discuss  the  scheme,  while  his  wife  stood 
by  smiling,  and  wondering  that  she  should 
have  a  husband,  who  could  talk  so  cleverly 
with  educated  gentlefolk. 
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"How's  the  garden  Mrs  Emmens?"  asked 
Dick  as  he  was  going. 

'*  Beautiful,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  he  keeps  it 
more  beautiful  than  ever." 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  darkly  but 
fondly.  "  I  sometimes  think  you've  ruined 
me,"  he  said  to  Dick,  ''by  making  me  a 
landowner ;  you've  made  me  too  comfort- 
able and  happy ;  you've  made  me  idle." 

Dick  wrung  his  hand ;  *'  I've  found  you 
something  to  do  this  time,"  he  said. 

"And  that's  another  thing  I've  got  to 
say,"  said  Nicholas  ;  ''  this  lecturing  may 
as  likely  as  not  do  you  no  good,  if  you 
are  going  to  stand  for  Redgate." 

"  That  don't  matter,"  said  Dick  in  great 
good  humour.  "  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  truth  into  their  heads.  They  ain't 
bad  fellows  if  you  take  them  the  right 
way." 

"If  you  shake  'em  well  first,"  said 
Nicholas  Emmens  grimly. 
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CHAPTER     XL. 

Mr  John  Wilmading  Kirby  was  on  his 
way  to  pay  one  of  his  pleasant  informal 
bachelor  visits  to  Glaring.  He  had  left 
all  his  family  well  at  home.  His  visits 
in  Scotland  and  his  conscientious  pursuit 
of  the  grouse  had  done  him  a  world  of 
good.  He  was  pleased  with  his  health ; 
pleased  with  the  still  world  of  early  autumn 
which  he  surveyed  from  the  window  of 
his  railway  carriage  ;  pleased  above  all 
with  the  Avork  which  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  was  going  to  make  things  smooth 
for  his  clever  young  kinsman  at  Redgate ; 
and  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact 
that  nobody  could  make  them  so  smooth 
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as  he.  He  liked  to  confer  a  benefit ;  and, 
when  the  person  to  be  benefited  was  of 
his  own  family,  his  liking  almost  amounted 
to  a  passion.  To  help  those  of  his  own 
blood  was  a  duty  which  he  hugged  to 
himself  with  his  whole  heart.  As  he 
travelled  smoothly  forward,  he  pleased 
himself  with  a  vision  of  the  young  squire 
introduced  into  The  House  under  his  ample 
wing ;  and  he  even  felt  a  generous  throb 
of  exultation  at  the  success  of  his  young- 
kinsman's  manly  and  sensible  maiden- 
speech.  "  That  young  cousin  of  Kirby's  ! " 
he  thought  he  heard  the  bigwigs  saying  to 
one  another. 

Mr  Kirby  alighted  at  Eedgate  station 
with  abundant  friendliness.  He  had  a 
word  for  the  porter,  and  a  dozen  words 
for  the  station-master ;  he  patted  on  the 
head  a  little  boy,  whom  he  removed  from 
his  path ;  and  he  emerged  into  the  after- 
noon light,  and  saw  with  pleasure  that  the 
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Glaring  brougham  awaited  him.  But  as 
the  gratified  porter  held  open  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  the  eye  of  Mr  Kirby  chanced 
to  fall  on  a  large  notice  affixed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring wall.  Since  all  public  notices  pasted 
on  Redgate  walls  demanded  his  best  atten- 
tion, the  politician  stopped  to  read ;  and 
as  he  read,  the  fresh  colour  of  his  face 
became  rapidly  intensified,  and  his  lips 
began  of  themselves  to  utter  powerful  ejac- 
ulations. The  notice  stated  that  a  lecture 
would  be  delivered  at  the  Institute  by 
Nicholas  Emmens,  cobbler  of  Glaring,  on 
Go-operation,  and  that  the  chair  would  be 
taken  punctually  by  Richard  Hartland, 
Esq.,  of  Glaring  Park.  The  ejaculations 
died  away  on  Mr  Kirby 's  lips ;  he  was 
silent,  as  he  hid  himself  in  the  brougham, 
and  was  driven  away.  But  as  he  went, 
strange  mutterings  came  to  his  relief,  and 
fragments  of  speech.  "  Poor  dear  boy  1 " 
he  murmured  ;  "  Damned  young  fool !  "  he 
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muttered  ;  and  he  exploded  at  intervals  into 
fragments  of  pity  and  into  smothered  oaths. 

When  Mr  Kirby  shook  Sophie  Hartland's 
hand,  she  saw  that  he  was  red  in  the  face, 
and  she  heard  that  his  voice  was  hoarse. 
He  could  not  bear  to  speak  to  her  about 
this  calamity ;  but  when  Dick  came  to 
greet  him  with  his  usual  smile  of  welcome, 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself  "  I 
hope  you  are  content  now,"  he  said ; 
"you've  done  with  your  chances  ;  you 
might  as  well  stand  for  Bedlam  as  for 
Kedgate  after  this." 

"After  what?"  asked  Dick,  though  he 
guessed  the  cause  of  his  great  cousin's 
disquiet. 

"  After  what !  After  putting  up  an  in- 
fernal communistical  cobbler  to  give  lectures 
on  his  infernal  co-operation — and  putting 
yourself  up  as  his  patron  before  all  the 
world  1  It's — why,  it's — and  that  infernal 
agitator  Emmens  of  all  men." 
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"  0  come,"  said  Dick,  "  Emmens  is  the 
quietest  man  in  the  village,  and  no  more 
a  Communist  than  I  am.  These  Redgate 
shopmen  don't  know  the  difference  between 
co-operation  for  production  and  co-opera- 
tion for  distribution  ;  and  Emmens  is  to 
explain  it.  That's  all.  I  hope  the  lecture 
will  lead  to  others,  and  do  something  to 
bring  classes  here  together  and  make  them 
understand  each  other." 

"  By — oh — don't  you  see — "  began  Mr 
Kirby  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  but 
his  feelings  hindered  his  speech.  "  Don't 
you  understand,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that 
they  never  will  understand  the  difference. 
What  do  they  care  about  the  difference, 
or  any  other  difference  ?  They've  only 
just  learned  the  word  ;  but  they  have 
learned  it — and  it  frightens  them.  Don't 
you  know  that  it's  the  dam'dest  stuff  and 
nonsense  to  talk  about  explaining  anything 
to  these  people  V 
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"It's  lucky  your  constituents  don't  hear 
you,"  said  Dick. 

"  The  name  of  this  infernal  cobbler,"  con- 
tinued Mr  Kirby  warming  visibly  to  his 
work,  "  stuck  up  on  all  the  walls  with 
your  name — and,  damn  it !  the  same  size 
too — must  have  done  for  you  with  every 
tradesman  in  Eedgate  ?  What  on  earth 
was  Aveling  about  ?  Has  he  gone  mad 
too  ? " 

"  I  didn't  ask  Aveling,"  said  Dick.  ''  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  go  to  a  lawyer." 

"  Not  go  to  a  lawyer  !  good  heavens  !  " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospects 
of  Mr  Hartland  as  candidate  were  not  bril- 
liant. Mr  Kirby  hurried  into  Eedgate  on 
the  very  first  morning  of  his  visit,  and  had 
a  talk  with  Mr  Aveling  the  attorney.  He 
returned  calm  but  hopeless.  The  lawyer 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  mischief 
was  irreparable.  He  regretted  to  find  a 
widespread  belief  among  the  voting  class, 
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that  Mr  Hartland  was  a  dangerous  young 
man  with  opinions  hostile  to  property,  if 
not  subversive  of  all  morality  and  religion. 
He  thought  that  after  this  unfortunate  lec- 
ture, which  would  probably  be  but  thinly 
attended,  Dick  had  better  keep  quiet  for 
as  long  as  possible,  and  allow  the  unfor- 
tunate impression  to  wear  out.  If  in  the 
meantime,  the  House  could  be  filled  with 
a  succession  of  parties,  and  as  little  as 
possible  ordered  from  London,  Mr  Aveling 
thought  that  a  healthier  feeling  might  be 
slowly  fostered  in  the  Borough.  Mr  Kirby 
repeated  the  lawyer's  advice,  but  with  no 
confidence.  His  manner  was  solemn.  He 
said  that  he  must  reconsider  his  own  plans ; 
that,  if  as  was  likely,  the  general  election 
would  not  be  long  delayed,  he  thought  that 
he  must  continue  to  represent  Redgate,  lest 
it  should  be  lost  to  the  Party ;  that  at  any 
rate  he  must  consult  the  Leaders  of  the 
Party.     As  he  spoke  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
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Party,  his  tone  was  almost  funereal;  but 
presently  his  solemnity  once  more  gave 
way,  and  he  broke  forth  again  into  exclam- 
ations of  regret  and  indignation.  He  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  window  and  stare 
out  across  the  terrace  and  the  wooded 
valley  below ;  and  Dick  was  very  sorry  for 
him,  as  he  saw  the  roll  of  firm  flesh  between 
his  back  hair  and  his  stiff  collar  turn  to  a 
deeper  red  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 

Dick  was  very  sorry  for  Mr  Kirby's  dis- 
appointment. It  seemed  to  him  natural 
and  laudable  in  his  kinsman  to  be  eager 
for  his  presence  in  Parliament.  He  was 
sorry  also  that  he  had  damaged  his  own 
prospects,  though  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  he  had  done  the  wrong  thing. 
"When  one  sees  a  good  thing  to  do,"  he 
said,  "  of  course  one  must  do  it ;  and  if  one 
can't  get  into  Parliament  by  that  way,  one 
had  better  stay  outside."  And  though  sucii 
speeches  only  roused  the  politician  to  anger, 
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the  sentiment  awakened  a  sympathy  in 
Sophie  Hartland,  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  her  son.  Mrs  Hartland  was  beginning  to 
look  on  Dick  as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  kindly 
young  prince  condescending  to  make  peace 
between  two  inferior  classes  ;  she  persuaded 
herself  that  her  husband,  who  was  always 
so  considerate  to  his  inferiors,  would  not 
have  disapproved  this  action  of  their  son. 
So  Dick  was  happy,  and  content  to  post- 
pone his  triumphant  entry  into  the  House 
of  Commons;  although  he  more  than  half 
believed  that,  when  the  Crisis  actually  came, 
he  would  carry  all  before  him  with  a  rush, 
and  would  be  returned  for  Eedgate  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  with  all  his  good 
intentions  in  his  head,  and  his  pockets  full 
of  plans  for  helping  all  sorts  of  people.  Any- 
way he  was  prepared  for  either  fortune.  Still 
he  was  sorry  to  pain  his  old  friend  Kirby, 
and  he  sought  to  make  some  atonement  by 
giving  him  some  good  partridge- shooting. 
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But  here  again  lie  was  unfortunate  ;  for  Mr 
Kirby,  who  was  often  too  slow  in  shooting 
at  birds,  looked  everywhere  for  hares  and 
expressed  surprise  and  indignation  at  their 
scarcity.  He  had  shot  numberless  hares  at 
Glaring  in  former  days,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
was  defrauded  of  a  right.  When  he  heard 
that  his  young  host  allowed  his  tenants  to 
kill  them  on  account  of  the  roots,  he  had 
his  final  explosion  of  wrath.  He  affirmed 
that  being  a  Liberal  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  hares  ;  that  he  was  as  good  a 
Liberal  as  any  man ;  that  this  fuss  about 
hares  and  rabbits  was  the  dam'dest  doctrin- 
aire rubbish,  and  would  be  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land yet.  He  took  leave  of  Sophie  Hart- 
land  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  he  muttered 
and  growled  as  he  pressed  Dick's  hand ; 
he  had  never  taken  so  gloomy  a  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  country.  He  felt  that 
there  was  no  consolation  for  him  except  in  a 
consultation  with  the  Leaders  of  the  Party. 
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In  due  time  the  night  of  the  lecture 
came,  and  owing  to  Dick's  exertions,  and 
the  desire  to  conciliate  the  Park  so  far  as 
might  be  done  without  danger  to  Society,  the 
hall  of  the  Institute  was  well  filled.  Neither 
Mr  Peaseley  nor  Mr  Hopkins  were  present ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  important  opposition 
there  was  a  fair  show  of  local  tradesmen. 
They  greeted  the  young  chairman  with 
friendly  applause ;  he  seemed  so  pleasant 
and  spoke  with  so  much  friendliness,  that 
they  could  not  help  liking  him ;  most  of 
them  were  in  the  habit  of  liking  him, 
though  they  ^veve  all  beginning  to  regard 
him  as  a  feather-headed  and  unaccount- 
able young  man.  Even  in  the  very  hall 
itself  there  was  solemn  and  secret  discus- 
sion of  a  paper,  which  the  lawyer  was 
preparing  for  the  signatures  of  the  most 
influential  voters;  and  this  paper  was  to 
convey  to  Mr  John  Wilmading  Kirby  the 
earnest  prayer  of  the  good  people  of  Red- 
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gate  that  he  would  continue   to  represent 
them  in  Parliament. 

Though  Dick  was  able  to  persuade  him- 
self on  the  evening  of  its  delivery  that  the 
lecture  had  been  a  success,  he  took  a  truer 
view  of  it  on  the  following  morning.  He 
remembered  that  the  lecturer  had  been 
received  but  coldly,  and  had  finished  his 
task  in  an  atmosphere  yet  '  more  frigid. 
Nor  was  this  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  courtesy  in  the  Eedgate  trades- 
men ;  for  Dick  had  not  failed  to  notice 
that  Nicholas  Emmens  had  been  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  puzzle  the  worthy 
shopkeepers  with  occasional  irony.  The 
chairman  had  been  several  times  on  the 
verge  of  ill-timed  laughter,  when  both  the 
lecturer  and  his  audience  were  grave  as 
judges.  He  blamed  Nicholas,  and  yet  not 
much ;  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  audience 
whom  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  collect, 
had  on  their  side  taken  no  pains  to  under- 
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stand  what  they  heard.  Anyway  it  was 
over,  and  that  was  a  good  thing.  He 
hoped  that  some  seeds  of  a  better  under- 
standing had  been  sown.  The  task  of 
educating  a  constituency  seemed  harder 
than  he  had  thought ;  he  was  content  to 
postpone  the  next  effort  for  a  time,  even 
though  it  might  delay  his  entrance  into 
public  life.  On  that  day  at  least  he  forgot 
to  care  about  entering  public  life,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  demand  too  many  sacri- 
fices of  private  opinion.  He  felt  liappy 
in  his  freedom.  He  ordered  his  horse,  and 
his  spirits  rose  as  he  cantered  through  the 
Park.  He  descended  by  a  steep  bridle- 
path into  the  valley,  and  emerged  upon 
the  road.  Down  the  road  he  trotted 
briskly,  and  as  he  went,  the  beauty  of 
the  autumnal  afternoon  filled  hini  with 
unusual  delight.  It  was  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  great  horse-chestnut,  which 
he  passed,  was  all  pale  -  golden,   and   her 
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fruit  was  on  the  ground.  He  looked  up 
from  the  hollow,  where  the  road  dipped, 
and  saw  high  over  him  the  topmost  leaves 
of  a  beech  all  bright  red  gold  and  gleam- 
ing. So  he  knew  that  the  sun  was  low 
in  the  west,  and  about  to  set  in  glory. 
He  pushed  on  his  horse  to  where  beyond 
the  trees  the  bare  hillside  came  steeply 
to  the  road;  and  there  the  whole  smooth- 
cropped  slope  was  golden.  Up  the  slope 
he  rode  as  if  to  heaven.  His  heart 
beat  high  with  glad  confidence.  Some- 
where he  would  do  some  good  work,  and 
his  fellow-men  would  see  that  it  was  good. 
Whether  he  were  to  sit  in  Parliament  or 
no,  seemed  a  small  matter;  somewhere  he 
would  find  the  fitting  task,  and  do  it  with 
a  will ;  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  in  the 
East  or  in  the  West, — somewhere  he  was 
destined  to  victory.  Suddenly  he  burst 
out  laughing  at  an  incongruous  thought. 
The  West  had  come  to  his  mind  unbidden. 
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and  the  next  moment  he  had  remembered 
a  girl,  who  had  come  from  the  West  to 
trouble  his  young  spirit.  He  laughed  at 
this  absurd  descent  from  great  ambitions 
to  the  memory  of  an  episode  so  trivial. 
And  yet,  as  he  rode,  a  softer  influence 
possessed  him,  and  his  pace  grew  slower. 
He  stared  with  a  dreamy  pleasure,  which 
was  strange  to  him,  at  the  sheep  scattered 
on  the  warm  grassy  slope,  and  the  fold  await- 
inof  them.  The  intense  stillness  charmed 
him.  Before  he  reached  home,  the  cattle 
in  the  valley  below  were  knee-deep  in  mist ; 
and  overhead  the  yellow  moon  shone  in  a 
pale  violet  sky. 
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CHAPTEK    XLI. 

Autumn  and  winter  passed  at  Glaring  with- 
out remarkable  events.  Dick  was  glad  of 
the  quiet  life ;  and  very  glad  of  the  com- 
panionship of  his  mother,  who  every  day 
seemed  more  at  ease  with  him.  He  left 
the  politicians  of  Eedgate  to  their  own 
unassisted  discussions,  and  betook  himself 
with  fresh  interest  to  the  study  of  ''  States- 
men's Year  Books,"  and  of  political  pamph- 
lets. He  read  all  the  reports,  which  he 
could  get  hold  of,  about  emigration ;  and 
these  gradually  turned  his  mind  from  his 
plan  of  planting  a  little  colony  in  Palestine 
to  wider  schemes  in  the  far  West.  The 
West  began  to  have  a  peculiar  attraction 
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for  him.  He  tried  to  realise  the  vast  extent 
of  corn-lands  and  of  pastures.  He  decided 
that  he  should  have  to  see  these  things  before 
long;  that  he  must  judge  for  himself  the 
future  of  wheat  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
and  the  Canadian  Manitoba,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  cattle-breeding  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  The  idea  of  so  much  land  excited 
him.  He  had  a  vision  of  turning  good 
British  farmers  and  labourers  into  land- 
owners, and  so  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
union  between  the  two  great  kindred  peoples 
of  England  and  America.  He  was  eager  to 
own  a  bit  of  new  virgin  land  on  that  side 
of  the  great  sea.  He  often  thought  that  he 
would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr  Holcroft 
about  it.  After  all  Syria  was  less  interest- 
ing than  America,  as  the  future  is  more 
stimulating  than  the  past.  Occupied  with 
such  thoughts,  busy  out  of  doors  with  his 
gun  or  his  horses,  and  indoors  with  his 
books   and   reports,    Dick   found   that   the 
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time  passed  quickly  enough.  He  refused 
several  tempting  invitations,  for  somehow 
he  did  not  care  to  go  just  then  to  country- 
houses,  where  there  would  certainly  be 
girls.  He  flattered  himself  that  more  seri- 
ous matters  demanded  his  attention.  He 
would  have  thought  himself  bound  to  go 
to  any  house,  where  he  would  meet  the 
Toringtons ;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  give  his  cousin  Betty  a  scolding  and  to 
point  out  to  her  what  she  ought  to  do. 
But  the  Toringtons  had  left  England  rather 
suddenly  to  join  the  Eaeborough's  yacht 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  so  Mr  Hartland 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  putting  things  to  rights  in  that 
quarter,  when  the  young  couple  had  come 
back  for  the  season. 

And  so  the  winter  passed  away  in  peace, 
and  suddenly  the  world  awoke  and  it  was 
spring.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  birds  had 
begun  to  talk  at  once.    Half  awake  Dick  lay 
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one  morning  listening  to  this  babble  of  the 
dawn,  and  presently  amid  the  myriad  voices 
he  heard  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  spring  had  found  a  voice.  Dick  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  opened  his  window  wide ; 
a  soft  westerly  air  filled  the  room ;  the 
wind  had  changed  in  the  night. 

After  breakfast  he  found  it  impossible  to 
read.  He  went  out  through  the  window  of 
his  study,  and  found  his  mother  on  the 
terrace.  He  took  the  big  basket  from  her ; 
and_he  kept  in  his  the  little  hand,  which 
was  almost  lost  in  the  great  garden-glove. 
"  Mother,"  asked  Dick,  as  they  w^alked 
slowly  in  the  sunlight,  ''  how  does  a  man 
know  when  he  is  in  love  ? "  The  unex- 
pected question  made  her  tremble  a  little. 
She  gave  a  little  tremulous  laugh,  before 
she  said — ''  That  shows  you  never  have 
been  in  love.  You  will  know  it,  when 
you  are." 

Sophie   Hartland   spoke   honestly.     She 
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had  forgotten  long  ago  her  own  doubts  and 
hesitations.  It  would  have  seemed  to  her 
impossible  that  she  had  ever  doubted  of  her 
love  for  that  paragon  of  men,  who  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife  :  the  bare  idea  would 
have  seemed  to  her  unpardonably  disloyal. 
So  do  honest  folk,  when  they  look  back  on 
the  love-affairs  of  their  youth,  substitute  for 
their  own  experiences  the  straightforward 
literary  romances  of  that  time.  The  elderly 
gentleman  thinks  that  he  fell  in  love  (and 
the  phrase  has  all  the  antique  suddenness 
about  it)  at  the  first  moment  when  his  eyes 
fell  on  Isabella  at  the  Assembly;  and 
Isabella,  whose  drooping  curls  have  long 
since  vanished,  believes  that  as  her  eyes 
fell  beneath  his  ardent  gaze,  Cupid's  dart 
was  fixed  in  her  heart  for  ever.  They  have 
forgotten  the  anxious  hesitations,  the  rapidly 
changing  temperature  ;  they  remember  love 
as  drawn  by  the  romancers  of  our  fathers' 
springtime. 
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''  I  think  I  must  be  different  from  other 
men/'  said  Dick  standing  still,  and  looking 
down  upon  her  seriously.  It  is  a  speech 
which  has  been  made  by  many  thousand 
young  men,  and  made  seriously  by  most  of 
them.  Sophie  Hartland  gave  no  answer 
but  a  sigh.  Then  she  smiled  again,  and 
asked  for  her  basket. 

"  No,"  said  Dick  with  the  air  of  authority, 
w^hich  on  this  morning  she  noticed  without 
a  shadow  of  her  old  resentment ;  "  no ! 
you  shall  sit  in  state  like  a  lady ;  and 
I'll  do  just  what  you  tell  me." 

"  I  want  that  basket  filled  to  the  brim 
with  prinaroses." 

"  It  shall  be  filled  to  overflowing,"  said 
Dick. 

They  had  crossed  the  great  avenue,  and 
had  passed  the  high  wall  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  through  the  little  gate  into  the 
orchard.  The  old  gnarled  trees  were  still 
bare,   but    all    the   rouc^h    ground   beneath 
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tliem  was  rich  with  primroses.  Nestling 
near  the  hedge,  which  bounded  the  further 
side,  were  many  violets ;  there  were  patches 
of  delicate  wind-flowers  ;  but  to  their  eyes, 
as  they  entered  this  unkempt  garden  of  the 
Spring,  there  seemed  room  for  nothing  but 
primroses.  Dick's  task  was  easy.  His 
mother  sat  idle  on  the  old  bench,  and 
watched  him  with  softened  eyes,  as  he 
knelt  here  and  there  gathering  the  flowers 
carefully.  Now  and  then  she  pleased  her- 
self by  giving  him  directions,  pointing  to 
richer  tufts,  warning  him  to  gather  leaves 
enough.  And  he  pleased  himself  by  obeying 
all  her  orders  faithfully.  All  his  attention 
was  given  to  his  work  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  love;  at  least  he  said  no  more 
about  it.  And  she  would  say  nothing  about 
it.  She  felt  sure  that  his  words  had  meant 
nothing ;  that  this  thought  of  love  was  but 
a  sign  of  healthy  life  in  young  creatures  at 
springtide.    Was  it  not  natural  ?    Suddenly 
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the  whole  earth  was  ruffled  and  tufted  with 
primroses,  and  dotted  with  buttercups  and 
daisies ;  the  little  copses  were  gay  with 
anemones  and  half-hidden  violets ;  celan- 
dine peeped  from  the  steep  side  of  the 
ditch ;  the  slight  hollow  in  the  open  field 
was  beautiful  with  slender  daffodils.  Spring 
had  lingered  long,  and  seemed  the  richer 
for  her  long  delay.  All  the  ivy  and  the 
shrubberies  were  filled  with  the  babble  of 
birds ;  the  first  swallows  were  coming ;  the 
nightingale,  who  comes  before  his  mate,  had 
been  heard  in  the  quiet  night.  The  young 
lambs  stumbled  with  their  big  knees  in  the 
deep  green  grass ;  the  young  wheat  peeped 
from  the  brown  field ;  and  above  it  the  lark 
rose,  leap  after  leap,  singing  to  heaven,  where 
the  soft  blue  was  flecked  and  swept  by  fleecy 
clouds.  Was  it  not  natural  then  that  a 
young  man,  whose  feelings  had  been  neither 
deadened  nor  frittered  away, should  be  moved 
to  tender  thoughts  ?     Sophie  Hartland  as- 
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sured  herself  that  it  was  natural  and  right, 
and  that  she  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
As  she  sat  in  the  soft  pure  air  and  watched 
her  boy,  she  was  sure  for  that  hour  at  least 
that  no  harm  would  come  to  this  shining 
young  creature.  Perhaps  she  looked  too 
long  or  too  steadily ;  after  a  little  time  she 
saw  him  through  a  mist  of  happy  tears. 

To  Dick  Hartland  no  spring  in  his  past 
life  had  said  so  much.  Brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  gifted  with  quick  eyes  and 
unflagging  curiosity,  he  had  begun  early  in 
life  to  notice  little  things  —  where  birds' 
nests  were  likely  to  be  found,  and  whether 
the  hatch-out  of  young  thrushes  were  abun- 
dant ;  when  the  first  young  squirrel  was 
seen,  and  the  first  swallow  ;  when  the  new 
green  points  were  found  on  the  elm  twigs, 
and  when  the  willow  wands,  which  curved 
up  from  the  half-hidden  pool,  were  adorned 
with  soft  golden  buds.  He  had  liked  to 
notice  such  things  ;  and  he  had  been  ready 
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to  admit  that  some  of  them  were  pretty. 
Now  however  they  touched  him  nearer. 
Though  the  wild  Howers  in  Palestine  had 
seemed  more  various  and  abundant,  neither 
these  nor  any  flowers  since  his  birth  had 
touched  him  so  nearly.  It  struck  him  more 
than  once  that  he  had  been  torpid  for  some 
months  ;  it  struck  him  as  comical  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  been  awakened  with  the 
awakened  world.  Now  the  fact  is  that 
that,  which  seemed  to  Dick  torpidity,  would 
have  seemed  to  most  people  a  high  level  of 
animal  life  and  spirits.  It  had  never  been 
his  habit  to  ask  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
was  blowing,  except  as  it  affected  the  scent 
on  a  huntino;  mornino^.  Now  however  he 
recognised  the  soft  AYestern  air  with  a 
peculiar  pleasure ;  he  lay  open,  as  it  were, 
to  its  sweet  influence.  Suspicions  were 
swept  out  of  his  heart.  He  could  scarcely 
have  a  hard  thought  of  anybody.  The 
year  was  long  before  him  with  a  thousand 
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pleasant  chances.  There  was  plenty  of  time. 
He  was  confident  that  good  things  were  in 
store  for  him.  So  from  the  influence  of 
early  violets  he  passed  to  the  thought  of 
people.  There  were  so  many  friends,  whom 
he  was  eager  to  see  again.  His  mother 
was  going  to  London  soon;  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  with  her.  He  told  him- 
self that  he  ought  to  look  after  Ossie ;  he 
feared  that  he  had  been  hard  on  Ossie,  and 
had  expected  too  much  of  him.  He  was 
still  more  certain  that  he  must  look  after 
Ossie's  sister.  He  felt  sure  that  he  would 
set  the  Torington  household  to  rights. 
These  little  things  he  would  effect,  before 
he  embarked  on  wider  schemes.  Mean- 
while he  would  see  politicians,  and  pleasant 
friends,  and  lovely  women.  He  had  been 
alone  too  long.  He  went  about  the  old 
house  whistling  ;  and  he  would  jump  a 
gate  or  a  paling  to  rid  himself  of  some 
superfluous  energy. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

Even  the  arrival  of  young  Mr  Hartland  of 
Glaring  did  not  make  a  great  sensation  in 
the  London  world.  Since  he  had  been 
absent  during  an  entire  season,  many  people 
had  forgotten  him,  and  many  more  had 
forgotten  whether  they  knew  him  or  not. 
However  Dick  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  such  things.  He  shook  hands 
warmly  with  people,  whom  he  knew  or 
thought  he  knew.  He  was  inclined  to 
shake  hands  with  all  the  world — to  shake 
them  by  both  hands.  He  smiled  on  his 
acquaintance,  expecting  smiles  in  return; 
and  so  he  generally  received  them.  Since 
he   liked   everybody,   or   at   least   disliked 
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nobody,  few  people  disliked  him.    He  made 
himself  pleasant  to  men  and  women,  and 
he  had  no  shy  fear  that  they  would  make 
themselves   unpleasant   to   him.       Such   a 
possibility  never  crossed  his  mind.     Indeed 
he  very  rarely  thought  of  others'  opinion 
of  him  ;  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
saw  that  he  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow ;  and 
so  he  turned  incontinently  to  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  more  worthy  of  his  attention. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  his  popu- 
larity was  a  certain  air  of  innocence,  which 
combined   with   practical    sagacity    has    a 
charm  for  a  weary  world.     It  was  a  pecu- 
liar flavour  not  too  common  in  the  youth 
of  the  day ;  Dick  was  like  the  first  straw- 
berry ;    he   was   refreshing    to   the  jaded 
palate.      Even    those    young    men,    who 
seemed   to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  a 
want  of  knowingness,  were  not  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  this  freshness ;  they  did  not 
examine  the  cause  of  their  liking  ;    they 
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cursed  and  said  that  Dick  was  a  good  sort. 
When  Lord  Stanmere  with  an  imperfect 
appreciation  of  his  simplicity  proposed  to 
sell  him  a  horse,  and  Dick  never  doubting 
that  he  w^as  enlightening  the  owner  felt  it 
his  duty  to  point  out  the  animal's  defects, 
the  little  Lord  felt  a  glow  of  warm  affec- 
tion. To  have  a  friend  with  such  an  eye 
and  such  a  heart  was  better  than  the  selling 
of  a  hundred  screws.  With  women  too  this 
prosperous  young  man  was  a  favourite. 
His  admiration  was  so  open  and  so  guile- 
less ;  his  good  spirits  affected  them ;  there 
was  so  much  of  the  boy  left  in  him,  and 
enough  of  manliuess  also.  The  sensitive 
natures  of  ladies,  who  were  sighing  over 
the  past,  caught  youth  from  Dick.  And  he 
on  his  side  liked  the  other  sex  much  better 
than  he  had  liked  them  two  years  ago.  He 
expected  much  less  from  them.  He  was 
heard  to  say  more  than  once  that  one 
must  forgive  vanity  in  women;  that  they 
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flirted  as  birds  plumed  themselves ;  that 
it  was  a  very  pretty  game  to  watch.  He 
laughed  at  danger;  he  was  not  afraid  to 
look  lovely  ladies  in  the  face  ;  and  his  looks 
were  never  offensive.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  he  talked  more  often  with  mar- 
ried women  than  with  girls.  With  girls 
he  was  at  this  time  a  little  shy.  Dick 
went  everywhere,  and  enjoyed  himself; 
and  if  Mr  Kirby  and  some  greater  political 
personages  shook  their  heads  over  so  strange 
a  training  for  political  life,  the  world  at 
large,  who  had  a  wholesome  faith  that  there 
would  always  be  a  sufficient  crop  of  politi- 
cians, cared  not  a  jot  whether  the  pleasant 
young  man  did  anything,  but  smile  and 
talk  and  dance  and  eat  their  dinners. 

In  all  the  whirl  and  bustle  and  amuse- 
ment of  this  London  life  there  was  one 
task  which  Dick  kept  steadily  before  him. 
He  was  always  trying  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  his  cousins  Ossie  and  Betty.     Now  Ossie 
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was  very  successful  in  eluding  the  watch- 
ful eye.  He  was  ill  at  ease  with  his  cousin. 
He  found  it  harder  to  forget  one  afternoon 
in  the  forest  of  Belgrade  than  any  other 
day  or  hour  of  his  life ;  generally  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  forgetting  disagreeable 
things.  The  sight  of  Dick  always  reminded 
him  of  something  which  destroyed  his  com- 
fort for  the  moment ;  and  so  he  judiciously 
avoided  Dick.  When  he  could  not  avoid 
him,  he  was  very  cordial ;  he  talked  much 
more  than  in  their  former  colloquies,  and 
a  good  deal  louder;  then  he  would  sud- 
denly remember  an  engagement,  and  take 
a  hurried  leave. 

As  for  Mrs  Torington,  her  cousin  found 
it  easy  enough  to  keep  an  eye  on  her. 
Indeed  it  was  difficult  to  go  anywhere — 
anywhere,  that  is,  in  the  regions  recognised 
by  fashionable  people — without  seeing  her. 
She  went  everywhere ;  and  yet  everywhere 
she  preserved  her  delightful  air  of  repose. 
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She  never  seemed  to  be  coming  or  going ; 
she  was  always  there — smiling  lazily,  ready 
for  homage,  radiantly  beautiful.  But  though 
Dick  found  it  easy  to  keep  an  eye  on  her, 
the  occupation  gave  him  little  pleasure. 
Wherever  she  was,  Harold  Dolamore  was 
beside  her.  Other  men  came  and  went 
with  smiles  more  or  less  fatuous  and 
speeches  more  or  less  idiotic ;  but  Dola- 
more seemed  never  weary  of  attendance. 
Dick  had  never  outgrown  his  distrust  of 
this  polite  man  with  the  sleek  black  head ; 
and  his  distrust  was  now  increasing  daily. 
He  suspected  that  even  this  devotion, 
which  was  so  unceasingly  though  quietly 
displayed,  was  not  more  than  half  genuine  ; 
that  one  great  cause  of  his  assiduous  atten- 
tions was  pleasure  in  being  talked  about 
with  the  beauty,  who  for  the  time  at  least 
was  more  admired  than  any  other  woman 
in  London.  For  Betty  since  her  marriage 
had    vastly    increased    the    circle   of    her 
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admirers,  and  the  depth  of  their  admira- 
tion. They  were  of  all  ages  and  com- 
plexions ;  and,  though  the  smiles  of  the 
cleverest  were  perhaps  the  most  fatuous 
and  their  speeches  not  the  least  idiotic, 
there  were  distinguished  men  among  them. 
Betty  was  an  admirable  listener ;  and  when 
she  was  too  lazy  to  make  the  effort  to 
understand  a  statesman,  an  author,  or  a 
wit,  she  murmured  so  sweet  an  interest 
or  smiled  so  expressively,  that  the  wit, 
the  author,  and  the  statesman  were  equally 
certain  of  her  rare  intelligence.  Men  were 
heard  to  declare  that  they  liked  to  talk 
to  Mrs  Torington,  not  because  she  was 
pretty,  but  because  she  was  clever.  These 
men  did  most  of  the  talking.  The  lady 
on  her  side  liked  to  be  talked  to  by  clever 
men,  to  be  played  to  by  skilled  musicians, 
to  have  pretty  things  brought  for  her  to 
see,  to  be  amused  and  interested.  Harold 
Dolamore  spent  a  good  deal  of  time   and 
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thought    in    considering    what    would    be 
likely  to  amuse  or  interest. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  season  was  at 
its  height,  Dick  presented  himself  and  the 
white  flower  in  his  button  -  hole  at  Mrs 
Spiller's  concert.  This  lady  was  neither 
young,  handsome,  nor  agreeable ;  and  yet 
everybody  went  to  her  house,  who  could 
obtain  admission.  Though  very  far  from 
clever,  she  had  been  clever  enough  to  put 
herself  in  the  hands  of  the  dining  wag,  who 
had  a  talent  for  discovering  the  vague  wishes 
of  society.  Under  the  guidance  of  her 
young  friend  Mrs  Spiller  had  given  a 
series  of  very  small  parties,  aud  on  each 
occasion  had  provided  an  expensive  nov- 
elty. Each  new  one  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  last.  The  Slavonic  band 
had  been  eclipsed  by  the  songstress  of  The 
Champs  Elysees;  the  songstress,  who  had 
been  judiciously  toned  down  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, was  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
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caused  by  the  Count  with  the  second  sight ; 
and  though  nothing  was  said  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  the  lighter  specimens 
of  silver  after  his  wonderful  exhibition,  the 
gifted  nobleman  himself  had  been  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  actress,  who  had  driven 
an  express  train,  escaped  from  a  tedious 
engagement  in  a  balloon,  and  was  reported 
to  have  killed  her  first  husband  in  a  duel. 
That  Madame  Manetti  should  consent  to 
sing  in  a  drawing-room,  which  had  been 
made  famous  by  this  series  of  exhibitions 
surprised  many  of  her  friends ;  but  this 
charming  singer  prided  herself  on  strict 
adherence  to  certain  rules,  and  one  of 
her  rules  was  that  for  a  certain  sum  she 
would  sing  in  any  respectable  private 
house.  She  had  fixed  what  she  supposed 
to  be  a  prohibitory  price,  for  she  did  not 
like  singing  in  the  drawing  -  rooms  of 
strangers;  but  Mrs  Spiller  had  not  been 
deterred,  and   Madame  Manetti   had  con- 
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sented  at  once  to  sing.  Mrs  Spiller's 
husband  would  pay  anything  on  condition 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  be  present. 
He  was  understood  to  be  making  a  gigantic 
fortune  somewhere  in  the  city.  For  the 
rest  his  guests  cared  neither  where  he  was, 
nor  who  he  was.  Only  Lord  Kaeborough, 
who  remembered  few  things  and  almost 
all  of  those  disagreeable,  pretended  to 
recognise  in  their  host  a  certain  Spuller, 
sometime  valet  to  his  wild  uncle,  and  part 
owner  of  a  German  sausage  shop  in  Soho. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and 
first  calling  of  Mr  Spiller,  his  large  and 
florid  wife  exhibited  a  noble  air  as  she 
welcomed  to  her  concert  the  very  cream  of 
London  Society.  So  distinguished  indeed 
were  her  guests,  that  they  were  scarcely 
numerous  enough  to  fill  the  chairs  provided 
for  them.  When  they  were  all  seated,  and 
a  hum  of  talk  filled  the  large  room,  which 
was   pleasantly  shaded,  anxiety  still   pos- 
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sessed  the  glowing  lady  of  the  house,  for 
Madame  Manetti  had  not  arrived.  At  last 
there  was  the  sound  of  another  brougham 
at  the  door,  then  a  movement  on  the  stairs, 
and  then  two  ladies  very  quietly  dressed 
came  in  quickly  and  went  straight  to  the 
piano.  Mrs  Spiller  hovered  heavily  about 
them ;  but  the  singer  after  a  few  words 
turned  from  her  to  the  little  man,  who  was 
to  play  her  accompaniments.  The  friend, 
whom  she  had  brought  with  her,  slipped 
into  the  recess  of  the  window;  and  Madame 
Manetti  turned  to  the  room  her  delicate 
fine  face,  and  the  grave  mysterious  eyes, 
which  had  thrilled  so  many  men  and  women 
in  opera-house  and  concert-room.  She  was 
the  musical  favourite  of  the  hour ;  and  her 
devotion  to  her  art  made  her  more  than 
worthy  of  all  her  honours. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  great  singer 
Dick  had  found  no  better  occupation  than 
staring   at?   the  back  of  Betty  Torington's 
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head,  and  observing  once  more  how  often 
Dolamore  bent  down  to  whisper  in  her 
ear.  Harold  Dolamore  had  taken  no  small 
trouble  to  get  himself  invited  to  this  ex- 
clusive party  ;  he  was  very  glad  to  display 
his  devotion  in  an  atmosphere  so  full  of 
inspiration.  Dick  was  angry  with  this 
acquaintance  of  his  boyhood ;  a  little 
angry  with  Betty;  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  John  Torington  for  not  going  out 
more  with  his  wife  ;  and  not  quite  pleased 
with  himself  for  having  been  some  weeks 
in  London,  without  having  put  a  stoj^  to 
this  foolish  business.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  speak  to  Betty  seriously  at  the 
first  opportunity.  When  Madame  Manetti 
entered,  his  thoughts  took  a  new  direction. 
He  had  never  before  seen  her  in  a  room, 
and  he  looked  at  her  with  curiosity. 
He  began  to  wonder  what  the  life  of  a 
great  singer  was  like,  and  what  she  thought 
of  her  fashionable  audience,  who  received 
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her  with  a  low  murmur  of  welcome.  Then 
he  wondered  who  the  friend  was,  who  had 
come  in  so  quietly  and  screened  herself 
from  observation  behind  the  window - 
curtain ;  whether  she  was  young  or  old ; 
if  she  always  went  about  with  the  Man- 
etti;  what  she  thought  of  her,  and  of  the 
audience,  and  of  life  in  general. 

From  such  idle  speculations  Dick  was 
aroused  by  the  first  note  of  the  singer's 
voice.  He  was  not  very  musical ;  but  on 
this  afternoon  this  voice  moved  him  more 
than  any  music  had  moved  him  in  his  life 
before.  She  sang  beautifully,  controlling 
her  voice  to  suit  the  limits  of  the  room. 
Dick  could  not  appreciate  her  exquisite 
art ;  and  yet  under  its  influence  he  almost 
forgot  where  he  was.  Leaning  in  the  door- 
way he  closed  his  eyes,  and  without  mean- 
ing to  remember  remembered  places  far 
away — a  fig-tree  luxuriant  over  a  well — 
a  cool  court -yard  set   round  with  pome- 
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granates — a  deck  by  night,  and  moonlight 
on  a  summer  sea.  He  almost  held  his 
breath  to  listen.  When  the  other  artists 
played  or  sang,  he  was  restless  and  inatten- 
tive ;  but  all  the  time  he  was  beset  by 
memories.  He  moved  and  looked  about 
him,  but  he  could  not  shake  off  the  spell. 
He  was  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  Man- 
etti,  as  she  began  to  sing  her  last  song. 
As  she  finished,  people  drew  breath,  and 
there  was  a  murmur  of  real  gratitude  under 
the  light  clapping  of  hands.  She  bowed 
and  turned  away,  and  at  the  same  moment 
her  friend  emerged  from  the  window-cur- 
tains. Dick  was  still  staring  at  the  singer, 
when  her  friend  came  before  his  eyes.  He 
still  stared  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  felt 
his  cheek  grow  hot,  as  he  saw  Miss  Holcroft 
before  him. 

Miss  Holcroft  glanced  for  a  moment 
down  the  room  to  the  doorway,  where 
Dick  was  standing,  and  then  turned  quickly 
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to  follow  Madame  Manetti  from  the  room. 
In  that  moment  she  had  decided  that  Mr 
Hartland  hesitated  to  recognise  her,  because 
she  was  present  in  that  fashionable  assem- 
bly, not  as  an  invited  guest,  but  as  the 
companion  of  a  singer.  She  had  taught 
herself  to  expect  such  treatment  from 
English  acquaintance,  and  had  armed  her- 
self to  meet  it  with  indifference.  Though 
she  had  been  some  weeks  in  England  and 
had  found  a  good  deal  of  kindness,  she 
was  still  to  some  extent  on  the  defensive ; 
and  she  was  ready  to  be  more  strictly  on 
the  defensive  ao;ainst  Dick,  than  ao^ainst 
all  the  world  beside.  In  this  young  Eng- 
lishman she  had  from  the  first  suspected 
an  excess  of  self  -  respect.  She  had  been 
bent  on  seeing  in  him  the  arrogance  of  the 
whole  class  of  British  landowners,  and  on 
detecting  patronage  in  his  politeness  to 
Americans.  She  would  not  submit  to 
patronage  from  anybody — least  of  all  from 
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young  men — least  of  all  young  men  from 
Dick.  She  felt  a  slight  resentment  against 
this  young  man. 

So  soon  as  Dick  had  recovered  from  his 
momentary  stupefaction,  he  began  to  push 
his  way  to  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Holcroft, 
but  she  would  not  look  at  him  again. 
Everybody  was  now  in  motion,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  advance  slowly  and  with 
frequent  apologies ;  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  said.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  place, 
where  the  Manetti  was  still  detained  by 
a  circle  of  congratulating  ladies,  he  saw 
to  his  astonishment  his  cousin  Betty  take 
Miss  Holcroft  by  both  hands  and  begin 
to  talk  with  an  animation  most  unusual. 
By  this  time  he  was  near  enough  to  hear 
what  she  said. 

"My  dear  Kitty,"  Mrs  Torington  was 
saying,  "  you  must  come  to  us  on  Sunday  ; 
my  father  has  lent  us  his  little  place  on 
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the  river ;  we  go  there  from  Saturday  till 
Monday;  and  you  must  come;  and  you 
must  let  me  take  you  to  the  Raeborough's 
on  Tuesday,  and — I  wish  you  would  let 
me  take  you  everywhere."  To  this  ardent 
appeal  Kitty  Holcroft  only  replied  by 
smiling  and  shaking  her  head.  '*  You 
know  you  ought  to  go  out,"  said  Betty 
severely — "  and  I  do  so  want  to  be  a 
chaperon.''     At  this  Kitty  laughed. 

'*  How  d'ye  do  ? "  said  Dick  at  her  elbow. 
Miss  Holcroft  stopped  laughing,  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  but  at  once  began 
talking  to  Mrs  Torington.  He  speaks 
to  me  now,  she  thought,  because  he  sees 
that  his  cousin  knows  me.  She  was  say- 
ing something  to  Betty  with  her  gayest 
manner  ;  and  now  the  Manetti  made  a 
sign  to  her,  and  she  hurried  away  with- 
out a  word  or  look  for  the  young  man, 
who  stood  staring  stupidly. 
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''  What  are  you  dreaming  about  ? "  asked 
Betty  softly  in  his  ear ;  and  Dolamore 
came  to  her  side  with  his  polite  smile, 
and  jDffered  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  he  should  lead  her  to 
her  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  occurred  to  Dick, 
that  he  had  not  asked  Miss  Holcroft  about 
her  father ;  nor  where  she  was  staying ; 
nor  how  long  she  would  be  in  London. 
She  had  been  whirled  away  in  Madame 
Manetti's  brougham ;  Betty  had  gone  on 
Dolamore's  arm  in  search  of  her  carriage ; 
and  the  enersjetic  Mr  Hartland  had  re- 
mained  standing  without  speech  or  move- 
ment, uncertain,  uneasy,  eveu  a  little  con- 
fused. One  thing  was  certain  ;  he  must 
lose  no  time  in  finding  the  Holcrofts ; 
the  merest  politeness  required  so  much 
attention.  He  felt  that  he  owed  it  to 
himself    to    do    all,    which    he    could,    to 
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render  their  stay  in  London  agreeable. 
He  was  glad  that  Betty  was  attentive. 
He  wondered  how  and  where  these  two 
young  ladies  had  become  so  intimate.  He 
wondered  if  Miss  Holcroft  had  been  really 
very  cold  to  him,  or  if  he  had  imagined 
her  coldness.  He  wondered  why  she  should 
snub  him.  He  was  certainly  less  positive 
than  usual  ;  he  kept  on  asking  himself 
the  same  questions,  and  finding  no  final 
answers. 

After  luncheon  on  the  next  day  Dick 
went  to  Mrs  Torington's  house  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  her  at  home.  Now 
it  happened  that  Betty  was  not  thinking  of 
her  American  friend,  and  when  she  heard 
her  cousin  announced,  she  decided  that  he 
had  come  to  talk  about  herself.  She  was 
glad  that  she  was  to  be  talked  to ;  and  she 
liked  to  be  talked  to  about  herself.  She 
had  been  alone,  and  a  little  bored.  So  she 
gave  him  her  sweetest  smile,  as  she  allowed 
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him  to  shake  her  hand;  and  her  sleepy  eyes 
wandered  round  her  boudoir  with  a  comfort- 
able look,  as  she  leaned  back  again  on  the 
cushions  of  her  sofa.  The  rosy  light,  the 
drowsy  atmosphere,  the  soft  colours,  seemed 
to  find  their  natural  centre  in  this  beautiful 
creature.  She  was  ready  to  listen  ;  but  she 
presently  raised  her  drooping  eyelids  a  little 
and  looked  at  her  cousin  with  mild  surprise, 
for  he  on  his  side  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  say  anything  at  all.  He  felt  an  unprece- 
dented shyness ;  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
awkwardly  abrupt  to  begin  asking  questions 
about  Miss  Holcroft.  So  he  presently  made 
some  remarks  on  trivial  subjects,  which  only 
caused  Mrs  Torington  to  yawn  ;  and  after 
all,  the  questions,  which  he  had  come  to  ask, 
sounded  no  less  abrupt  when  at  last  they 
were  uttered. .  Betty  was  not  very  com- 
municative. She  thought  that  the  Holcrofts 
would  stay  some  time  longer  in  London ; 
she  named  their  liotel ;  she  thought  that 
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Kitty  was  awfully  nice — so  clever  and  so 
pretty,  and  so  amusing.  She  had  met  her 
at  Mrs  Kerisen's.  Didn't  he  know  that  the 
Manetti's  real  name  was  Marion  Kerisen  ? 
Mrs  Kerisen  had  a  delightful  husband,  who 
wrote  clever  things  about  everything  and 
looked  after  his  wife's  money  matters — and 
a  delightful  father,  who  had  done  every- 
thing and  been  everywhere,  and  was  an  old 
friend  of  Mr  Holcroft. 

"  Did  Miss  Holcroft  tell  you  that  we 
were  friends  ? "  asked  Dick. 

''I  think  she  said  she  had  seen  you," 
said  Betty  lazily ;  "  I  know  she  said  some- 
thing about  you.  Why  don't  you  go  and 
call  on  her  now  ?  You  may  as  well  be 
civil."  She  spoke  rather  pettishly,  as  if  she 
had  been  disappointed  of  a  promised  treat. 
"  I  hoped  you  had  come  to  scold  me,"  she 
added  plaintively  after  a  pause. 

Dick  began  to  laugh,  but  he  stopped  rather 
suddenly.       He    remembered   that    it   was 
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only  yesterday  that  lie  made  up  his  mind 
to  scold  his  charming  cousin ;  that  some- 
how since  that  the  whole  purpose  had  van- 
ished from  his  mind ;  that  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  going  away  without  saying  a 
word  about  her  foolish  conduct. 

However  since  Betty  herself  had  intro- 
duced the  subject,  Dick  felt  that  there  was 
no  time  like  the  present.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  say  certain  things  to  his  cousin. 
This  he  regarded  as  a  duty.  The  pleasure 
of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  Hol- 
er of  ts  he  could  postpone  easily  enough.  He 
assured  himself  with  a  moment's  pride  that 
of  course  he  could  postpone  seeing  Miss 
Holcroft  without  a  pang — at  least  without 
any  feeling  deserving  so  tragic  a  name.  He 
turned  to  Betty  with  an  air  of  gravity,  and 
leaned  a  little  forward  in  his  chair  as  he 
spoke.  "I  will  scold  you,"  he  said,  *'if  I 
may  scold  you  seriously." 

The  lady  began  to  smile  again,  as  she 
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leaned  back  among  her  cushions.  ^'  I  shan't 
take  it  seriously,"  she  said  softly. 

*^  My  dear  Betty,  that's  where  you  are 
wrong,"  said  Dick,  who  was  now  fairly 
launched  on  the  subject ;  "  some  things  are 
serious,  and  you  have  no  right  to  take  them 
lightly.  Marriage  is  serious  ;  whether  your 
husband  is  happy  or  not,  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion.    You  ought  to  think  of  Tory." 

"  Think  of  Jack  !  I  do  think  of  Jack.  I 
think  he's  very  stupid." 

"Betty!" 

"  But  he  is,"  said  Mrs  Torington  smiling 
with  a  sense  of  comfort ;  "  he  is  stupid.  He 
hardly  says  anything." 

"  Perhaps  he's  afraid  of  saying  too  much. 
He  naturally  doesn't  wish  to  say  hard  things 
to  his  wife." 

"  Why  should  he  say  hard  things  to  me  ?  " 
she  asked  with  a  childlike  manner.  "Do 
you  mean  that  he  doesn't  trust  me  ? "  As 
Dick  did  not  answer,  but  only  regarded  her 
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with  a  meditative  frown,  she  added  with 
dignity,  "A  husband  should  have  perfect 
confidence  in  his  wife/' 

"That  depends  on  the  wife,"  said  Dick 
quickly.  The  lady's  dignity  was  short-lived; 
she  began  to  smile  again.  This  conversa- 
tion about  herself  was  a  luxury,  which  she 
enjoyed  thoroughly  though  placidly.  Since 
she  smiled  and  said  nothing,  her  cousin 
began  again.  "You  can't  expect  him  to 
like  to  hear  you  talked  about." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  she  said. 

"  You  can  !     What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  He  ought  to  like  people  to  say  pretty 
things  about  me." 

*'  And  suppose  they  say  ugly  things  '? " 
said  Dick  shortly ;  "  is  he  expected  to  like 
that?" 

"Oh,  one  must  be  talked  about,"  said 
Betty  comfortably.  "Everybody's  talked 
about." 

"Not  everybody." 
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**Well,"  said  Betty  dreamily,  *' Jack's 
horrid  anyway." 

Dick  looked  at  his  cousin  with  some 
perplexity.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  mak- 
ing much  way;  that  somehow  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  interview,  but  was  deriving 
little  profit  from  it.  Perhaps  he  enjoyed 
it  a  little  himself.  He  had  always  found 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  lecturing  his  charm- 
ing cousin.  He  thought  that  he  would  star- 
tle her  from  her  comfortable  indifference. 
There  had  been  silence  for  some  minutes, 
when  he  asked  abruptly, — "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  don't  love  your  husband  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  love  him,"  she  answered 
easily  ;  "  but  he  is  horrid." 

There  came  into  Dick's  head  a  saying 
of  his  uncle  Hervie  Langdon  about  the 
uselessness  of  arguing  with  women.  He 
remembered  that  at  the  time  he  had  merely 
noticed  it  in  passing,  as  an  instance  of 
the  nonsense  which  men  talk  about  women. 
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Now  he  too  was  beginning  to  think  that 
women  were  unlike  men,  even  to  think 
sometimes  that  they  were  hard  to  under- 
stand. If  he  did  not  understand  Betty, 
whom  he  had  known  from  infancy,  how 
far  must  he  be  from  the  comprehension  of 
other  ladies  '?  He  began  to  think  of  John 
Torington,  and  to  wonder  how  far  he 
understood  his  wife.  Fearful  elements  of 
tragedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  question.  From  Tory  his  thouglits 
travelled  to  Harold  Dolamore.  What  a 
contrast  in  men's  eyes  !  AVas  it  possible 
that  women,  who  had  been  brought  up 
among  gentlemen,  could  doubt  which  of 
these  two  was  the  better,  the  more  honour- 
able, the  more  agreeable  ?  He  had  always 
supposed  that  women  were  much  influenced 
by  looks ;  and  surely  as  to  the  appearance 
of  these  men  there  could  be  no  comparison. 
He  pictured  to  himself  Torington's  tall 
slender    figure    and    upright    carriage,    his 
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fine  features  and  dark  well -shaped  head  ; 
and  he  mentally  contrasted  them  with 
Dolamore's  sleek  black  hair,  sallow  face, 
and  elaborately  reposeful  manner.  "And 
Dolamore ! "  he  said  abruptly.  "  You 
must  feel  that  the  fellow  is  what  Ossie 
calls  — '  A  second  -  rater.'  " 

Mrs  Torington  regarded  her  cousin 
with  unrufiled  equanimity.  "He's  Ossie's 
greatest  friend/'  she  said  quietly. 

"Everybody's  Ossie's  greatest  friend," 
said  Dick;  "that's  nothing." 

"  And  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
'  a  second-rater,'"  continued  the  lady  calmly; 
"but  Harold  Dolamore  comes  of  a  very 
good  old  family." 

"  I  don't  care  if  he's  a  duke  in  disguise ; 
that's  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  you  ought 
to  know  by  instinct  that  he's  a  man  not 
to  trust  too  far."  He  spoke  warmly,  and 
Betty  seemed  to  look  to  him  for  an  ex- 
planation.    "I  mean,"  he  continued,  "that 
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he  hasn't  got  an  over-nice  sense  of  honour 
— that  he's  not  quite  the  thing — it's  hard 
to  explain." 

"So  it  seems,"  said  she  sweetly. 

Dick  looked  at  his  cousin  rather  help- 
lessly. 

"If  you  mean,"  she  continued  gravely, 
"  that  his  father  was  unfortunate ;  and 
that  Mr  Dolamore  is  not  well  off;  and 
that  therefore " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  nothing  of  the  sort," 
interrupted  Dick. 

She  only  smiled  at  his  abruptness. 
"  Perhaps  you  mean  that  he  is  not  a 
gentleman  '? "  she  asked. 

"Not  in  the  best  sense,"  he  answered 
sturdily. 

"My  dear  Dick,"  Betty  said  gravely 
but   kindly  after  a   pause,   ''if  you  came 

here  to   abuse  my  friends "   and  she 

left    the    sentence    unfinished,    as    she   re- 
arranged herself  among  her  cushions. 
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**  Fm  going,"  said  Dick  getting  up  from 
his  chair. 

In  a  moment  she  looked  up  at  him,  smil- 
ing with  renewed  good-humour.  "After  all," 
she  said,  "it's  your  fault  that  I  married." 

*'My  fault!" 

"  Didn't  you  make  me  marry  Jack  ? " 

Dick  looked  down  on  her,  and  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  He  remem- 
bered, as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken  yester- 
day, that  he  had  warned  her  against 
marrying  John  Torington,  unless  she  was 
sure  that  she  cared  enough  for  him ;  but, 
as  he  looked  down  into  her  honest  eyes, 
he  was  sure  that  she  believed  that  he  had 
urged  her  to  her  marriage.  He  began  to 
wonder  if  all  women  had  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  self-deception.  He  knew  that  to  ar- 
gue on  this  subject  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  words.  For  a  minute  his  passion  for  fiict 
almost  made  him  speak;  but  he  resisted  the 
impulse,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  You  might  have  saved  me  from  this 
marriage,"  she  said  presently. 

"  I  save  you  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Betty,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that  —  as  if 
your  marriage  was  a  mistake.  You've  the 
best  husband  in  the  world." 

"  0,  yes,"  she  said. 

"  What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Lots  of  thinsfs,"  she  answered  smilinor. 

For  a  time  he  continued  to  look  down  at 
her,  silent,  with  a  slight  frown.  He  could 
not  understand  what  she  had  meant,  when 
she  said  that  she  had  looked  to  him  to  save 
her  from  her  marriage.  Probably  she  had 
meant  nothing.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
that  half  the  words  of  women  meant  noth- 
ing. Perhaps  they  made  a  mystery  about 
themselves  with  strange  speeches,  as  the 
hunted  cuttle-fish  darkens  the  water  around 
him  with  an  ink-like  fluid.  Wonderful  are 
the  ways  of  women,  and  of  cuttle-fish  I 
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"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  must  be  going  ; 
good-bye  ! " 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
a  most  amiable  smile.  "  And  you  ain't 
angry  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  And  you  will  come 
down  to  us  on  Sunday '?  You  know  that 
papa  is  still  pottering  over  his  old  marbles 
in  Florence.  But  he  has  lent  us  his  house 
for  the  suyimer.  I  wish  it  was  larger,  for 
then  we  could  put  you  up ;  but  the  Hol- 
crofts  are  going  down  with  us  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday — and  the  Hurte  Parkinsons 
— and — I  forget  who — but  I  know  we're 
full  this  week.  But  you  must  come  down 
on  Sunday.     There  are  lots  of  trains." 

"I'll  try,"  said  Dick— "yes;  I  think  I 
can  promise." 

**  And  you  won't  abuse  my  friends,  will 
you  '?  It's  wicked  to  abuse  people ;  and 
besides  abuse  doesn't  amuse  me  in  the 
least." 
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"  You're  too  good-natured,"  said  Dick  ; 
*'  good-bye." 

As  Mr  Hartland  ran  down -stairs,  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  and,  when  he  was  on 
the  pavement,  he  started  at  his  best  pace 
for  the  hotel,  where  the  Holcrofts  were 
staying.  He  felt  an  unusual  excitement ; 
he  was  sure  that  there  was  no  time  like  the 
present  for  getting  this  visit  ovej.  During 
his  talk  with  his  cousin  this  thought  had 
recurred  to  him  several  times ;  and  now  he 
had  started  without  hesitation.  Yet  as  he 
walked,  doubts  occurred  to  him.  He  won- 
dered if  he  were  not  showing  too  great 
eagerness  to  renew  this  acquaintance.  Pride 
began  to  whisper  that,  when  on  the  day 
before  he  had  made  his  way  to  this  girl  as 
to  an  old  friend,  she  had  barely  recognised 
him.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she 
had  snubbed  him.  Perhaps  her  manner 
had  been  assumed,  and  was  a  mere  weapon 
of  coquetry.     If  so,  was  he  wise  in  showing 
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himself  so  fit  a  subject  for  capricious  experi- 
ments ?      "Would  it  not  be  wiser  to   wait 
until  she  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her  '? 
She  would  have  a  chance  of  asking  him  on 
Sunday.     A  day's  delay  could  do  no  harm. 
It  seemed  to  him  so  clear  that  he  had  better 
wait,  that  he  wondered  how  he  could  have 
started  to  pay  this  visit ;  already  it  seemed 
that  all  possible  arguments  w^ere  in  favour 
of  a  prudent  delay.     He  stood  still  again, 
and  looked  at  his  watch ;  he  thought  that 
it  was  too  late  for  a    formal  visit ;    after 
such  a  meeting  as  that  of  yesterday  his 
visit  must  of  course  be  rigidly  formal.     He 
put  his  watch  in  his  pocket,   and   turned 
with  a  defiant  swing  down  a  side  street, 
Avhich  led  to  his  mothers  house. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

The  next  morning  Dick  was  possessed  by 
a  strong  and  most  unpleasant  belief  that  he 
had  behaved  badly.  It  seemed  to  him  cer- 
tain that  he  ought  to  have  called  on  the 
Holcrofts  on  the  previous  day.  Nothing 
had  happened,  since  he  had  convinced  him- 
self by  a  string  of  admirable  arguments 
that  he  would  be  very  foolish  to  make  that 
visit.  Nothing  had  happened,  which  could 
in  the  remotest  degree  affect  his  conclusion  ; 
and  yet  all  the  arguments  now  seemed  to 
be  on  the  other  side.  He  had  been  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  strangers,  where  he  was  at 
home.  It  might  look  as  if  he  were  ready  to 
rush  into  a  friendship  abroad,  and  to  slip 
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out  of  it  Id  London.  He  wondered  if  she 
would  think  him  capable  of  this.  After 
all  he  might  have  imagined  the  coldness  of 
her  manner.  If  she  had  been  wanting  in 
friendliness,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  it 
might  have  been  due  to  a  proper  pride,  to 
a  wish  to  see  clearly  on  what  footing  he 
desired  that  they  should  be.  If  there  were 
any  coldness  between  them,  it  was  all  the 
more  essential  that  he  should  fail  in  no  act 
of  courtesy.  Instead  of  blaming  her  for 
coquetry,  he  blamed  himself  for  rudeness. 
What  must  she  think  of  him  ?  What  would 
her  father  think  ?  He  at  least  had  never 
shown  any  caprice.  Dick  wondered  how 
he  could  have  failed  for  a  moment  to  see 
that  he  would  have  done  the  rio-ht  thinof 
by  calling  on  the  Holcrofts  without  delay. 
There  were  not  two  sides  to  the  question. 

Now  as  Mr  Hartland  sat  rather  gloomy 
in  his  chair  and  stared  at  his  boots,  he  per- 
ceived a  strange  fact.     He  perceived  that, 
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after  due  coDsideration  of  precisely  similar 
circumstances  on  two  occasions  separated 
only  by  a  few  hours,  he  had  arrived  at 
precisely  opposite  conclusions.  Each  con- 
clusion had  seemed  to  be  supported  by  un- 
answerable arguments;  but  one  must  be 
wrong.  Now  tliis  surprised  Dick  very 
much,  because  he  did  not  often  turn  his 
attention  to  this  sort  of  question.  He  was 
not  given  to  the  examination  of  his  mental 
processes.  If  anybody  had  asked  him  for- 
merly why  he  chose  one  of  two  courses,  he 
would  have  said  that  of  course  he  weighed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  each,  and  decided 
accordingly.  Heretofore  he  had  found  little 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  Now  the  sudden  discovery,  that  the 
weighing  of  pros  and  cons  had  led  him  to 
diametrically  opposite  decisions,  struck  him 
to  a  strange  solemnity.  He  thought  that 
something  must  be  the  matter  with  him. 
He  got  out  of  his  chair,  and  walked  about ; 
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but  he  could  not  escape  from  this  perplex- 
ing fact.     Gradually  a  faint  flush  stole  into 
his  cheek.     It  struck  him  that  this  peculiar 
result  of  weighing  arguments  must  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  related  to  a  woman. 
He    found    comfort   in   the  belief  that  he 
would  still  be  able  to  trust  his  decisions 
about    men.      But   these   women  1      How 
strange  they  were  !     It  seemed  to  be  their 
mission  to  stultify  the  calculations  of  the 
reasonable  sex.      Yesterday  he  had  found 
so  many  arguments,  and  to-day  so  many ; 
but   it   seemed   as   if    the   feeling    of   the 
moment  determined  which  arguments  were 
to  be  used.     He  tried  to  decide  what  he 
meant  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment.     He 
supposed  that  yesterday  he  must  have  been 
influenced  by  that  mysterious  feeling  called 
pique.     And  to-day  ?     What  was  it  which 
determined  the  direction  of  his  arguments 
to-day  ?     It  seemed  a  regretful  tenderness. 
Was  it  possible  that  these  changes,  these 
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moods  of  heat  and  cold,  were  that,  which 
he  had  read  of,  all  incredulous.  Was  this 
love?  It  was  a  very  serious  question. 
Unluckily  he  could  not  answer  it. 

Hervie  Langdon  would  have  smiled  to 
see  how  his  daughter  had  changed  his 
charming  little  house  beside  the  river.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  Dick  Hartland  visited  it,  it  had 
a  rakish  air.  All  the  high  windows  stood 
open  to  the  wide  verandah.  In  the  dining- 
room  luncheon  had  not  been  cleared  away, 
for  more  visitors  might  yet  arrive.  From 
the   drawinor  -  room    the   most   comfortable 

o 

chairs  had  been  brought  out  on  to  the 
lawn.  On  the  lawn  too  a  Persian  carpet 
was  outspread,  and  lesser  rugs,  and  cushions ; 
and  a  great  Japanese  umbrella  was  planted 
like  a  tent  in  the  smooth  turf.  On  the 
lawn-tennis  court,  which  was  hidden  from 
the  river  by  thick  shrubbery,  a  big  basket 
of  new  balls  had  been  upset,  and  a  few 
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racquets  lay  here  and  there.  There  were 
not  many  people ;  and  they  knew  each 
other  so  well,  that  a  pleasant  freedom  pre- 
vailed. Susan  Bond  was  managing  a  canoe 
with  no  little  strength  and  skill,  while  Ossie 
threatened  to  throw  pebbles  at  her.  Mrs 
Hurte  Parkinson  reclined  in  a  long  wicker 
chair,  holding  a  cigarette  between  her  small 
teeth,  and  letting  her  eyes  wander  to  Lord 
Stanmere,  while  she  listened  half  amused  to 
the  occasional  utterances  of  Mr  Holcroft, 
whom  she  found  delightfully  quaint  and 
refreshing.  Stanmere  clad  in  white  flannel 
sat  cross-legged  on  a  rug  and  sipped  his 
black  cofiee;  while  Dolamore  reclining 
near  him  lay  at  the  feet  of  Mrs  Toring- 
ton.  Betty  had  finished  her  cofiee,  which 
she  liked,  and  her  cigarette,  which  she 
thought  she  liked ;  and  she  now  sat  idle, 
looking  at  the  passing  river  with  half-shut 
eyes,  and  smiling.  She  did  not  trouble 
herself  much  about  her  duties  as  a  hostess ; 
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slie  had  an  undisturbed  belief  in  not  mak- 
ing a  fuss— in  letting  things  slide  like  the 
river.  "  Things  always  go  right,"  she  would 
say,  ''if  you  don't  bother." 

Into  the  midst  of  a  party  so  idle  and  sc 
completely  at  ease  Dick  came  in  a  mood 
of  great  solemnity.     He  had  been  reflectino 
seriously  on  his  strange  condition.     He  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  useless 
for  him  in  his  present  state  to  argue  about 
bis  feelings  for  Miss  Holcroft.     The  useless- 
ness  of  arguments  in  this  case  had  been 
clearly  proved.     Therefore  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  launch  himself,  and 
be  prepared  for  either  fate.     He  had  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Betty  on  Sunday,  as  she 
had  asked  him ;    and  he  had  told  himself 
that  there  at  the  first  sound  of  Miss  Hol- 
croft's  voice,  or  even  at  the  first  sight  of 
her,  he  should  know  if  he  were  that  strange 
thinor  —  a  man  in  love.     It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  lawn  in  a 
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mood  of  unusual  solemnity.      A   moment 
was  to  decide  his  fate.     He  was  awestruck. 

Dick  stepped  through  the  window,  and 
looked  round  for  the  sudden  illumination, 
which  was  to  reveal  his  future  life.  The 
next  moment  he  had  perceived  that  there 
was  to  be  no  sudden  illumination  at  all. 
Miss  Holcroft  was  strolling  up  and  down 
the  lawn  with  John  Torington ;  and  when  she 
saw  Dick,  she  turned  to  greet  him  with  a 
matter-of-course  air,  as  if  they  had  been  see- 
ing each  other  every  day  for  weeks  past.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  had  forgotten  her  displea- 
sure at  the  concert.  Her  grey  eyes  were 
bright  with  interest ;  her  delicate  cheek  was 
a  little  flushed  ;  her  lips  were  smiling.  She 
looked  very  pretty,  and  even  Dick  noticed 
how  well  and  how  neatly  she  was  dressed. 

"0  Mr  Hartland,"  she  said,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come ;  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  this.  Is  this  your  English  Sun- 
day 1     I  am  perfectly  amazed." 
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''  Do  you  like  it  1 "  asked  Dick,  who 
was  lookiDg  at  her  with  perplexity.  It 
seemed  so  natural  to  be  talking  to  her  in 
this  light  fashion,  that  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  his  solemnity  of  the  minute  before. 

'*I  am  not  sure,"  she  said,  pursing  her 
lips  in  a  meditative  manner :  "  it  reminds 
me  of  Newport ;  but  they  don't  dare  to 
go  so  far  at  Newport ;  there  one's  neigh- 
bours overlook  one's  lawn." 

''But  do  you  like  it?" 

'^  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  a  little  of  the  Puritan  left  in  me — that 
the  scent  of  the  Mayflower  clings  round 
me  still.  But  it  is  very  interesting.  And 
you  haven't  answered  my  question.  Mr 
Torington  won't  tell  me ;  I  believe  he 
thinks  that  I  am  gathering  materials  for 
a  book.  Is  this  the  common  English 
Sunday  ? " 

*'Not  where  one's  neighbour  overlooks 
one's  lawn." 
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"  Ah  ! "  she  said,  "  the  English  worship 
of  appearances  !     And  the  river  1 " 

"This  is  a  quiet  reach,"  said  Dick, 
^'  and  we  are  half  screened  by  the  shrub- 
bery." 

Torington  strolled  away  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  as  Miss  Holcroft  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  again,  Dick  could  not  help 
going  with  her.  She  said  nothing,  but 
he  noticed  that  she  never  passed  Betty 
without  looking  at  her  and  the  young 
man  at  her  feet.  When  they  had  passed 
them  two  or  three  times,  Miss  Holcroft 
turned  to  her  companion  with  raised  eye- 
brows and  a  little  laugh.  "He  is  very 
devoted,"  she  said. 

"  And  do  you  like  that  too  '? "  asked  Dick 
rather  sharply. 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  still  smiling. 

"No." 

She  looked  at  the  young  man,  as  if  she 
was  amused  by  his  abruptness.      "0    Mr 
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Hartland,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
at  him,  "  I  feel  sure  that  you  lecture  your 
cousin." 

"  Did  Betty  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  No.  Instinct  tells  me.  But  you  are 
right  not  to  confess  it.  It  would  be  giving 
yourself  away.  Isn't  a  young  man,  who 
lectures  ladies,  terrible  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  they  never  need  it  ? " 
He  laughed  as  he  spoke ;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  their  conversation. 
He  was  annoyed  with  her  for  noticing 
this  foolish  flirtation,  and  still  more  an- 
noyed with  her  for  speaking  of  it  to 
him ;  he  told  himself  that  she  really  was 
a  frivolous  girl,  and  he  began  to  feel 
gloomy. 

''You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
lecture  me,"  she  said.  '*  Is  it  true  that 
in  England  men  really  think  themselves  the 
superior  sex  1  It's  very  droll.  But  you 
must  not  find  fault  with  your  cousin,  when 
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you  talk  to  me.  She  has  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  her." 

"  If  you  liked  her/'  said  Dick  rather 
grimly,  "  you  wouldn't  like  this ; "  and 
he  nodded  to  the  place,  where  Betty  sat 
listening  to  Dolamore's  half  -  whispered 
words. 

"Oh,  I  like  flirtations,"  said  Miss  Hol- 
croft  with  her  little  mutinous  air — "  other 
people's  f3irtations.  Society  would  be  in- 
sufferably dull  without  them ;  they  are 
comedies  without  the  smell  of  the  foot- 
lights ;    I  love  comedies." 

"  And  what  if  they  turn  into  tragedies  ? 
I  did  not  know  that  young  ladies  in  America 
were  so  advanced  as  to  approve  of  married 
women's  flirtations."  He  spoke  with  some 
bitterness.  She  looked  at  him  quickly  with 
her  delicate  eyebrows  arched,  and  her  lip 
pouted  a  little.  He  knew  in  an  instant 
that  his  speech  had  offended  her.  She 
said   nothing,    but  she  walked    across  the 
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lawn  to  the  side  of  Mrs  Torington's  chair ; 
she  looked  at  Dolamore,  who  rose  at  her 
approach,  and  Betty  received  her  with  her 
sweetest  smile. 

Dick  stood  alone  and  looked  after  the 
perplexing  young  lady,  who  had  just  left 
him.  He  thought  that  he  was  fated  to  say 
the  wrong  thing  to  her ;  fated  to  offend  her ; 
fated  never  to  understand  her.  Surely  if 
she  chose  to  talk  lightly  of  a  married  friend's 
flirtation,  she  had  no  right  to  resent  his 
plain-speaking.  Was  her  resentment  as- 
sumed, a  mere  move  in  the  game  of  flirta- 
tion 1  When  he  thought  of  her  cleverness 
and  experience  of  fashionable  life,  he  was 
almost  compelled  to  answer  Yes.  And  yet 
there  was  something  so  fresh  and  neat 
about  her,  so  maidenly  an  air,  that,  as  he 
looked,  he  could  not  but  believe  in  the 
sweetness  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  candour 
of  her  face. 

Dick   standing   alone    and    serious    felt 
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presently  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and 
turning  found  Miss  Susan  Bond.  She  too 
was  looking  in  the  direction  of  Betty  Tor- 
ington  and  her  attendant  cavalier. 

''Are  you  suffering  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse  1 ''  asked  Miss  Bond  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  What  for  ? "  asked  Dick. 

"  You  know/'  she  said ;  —  "  you  know 
very  well  that  you  ought  to  have  married 
Betty." 

"Whatr' 

**You  ought  to  have  married  Betty;  I 
never  could  understand  why  you  didn't. 
Didn't  you  approve  of  cousins  marrying  1 " 

"My  dear  Miss  Bond,"  said  Dick,  who 
was  now  recovering  from  his  astonishment, 
"  there  never  was  a  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  can't  think  where  you  hit  on  such  an 
idea." 

Miss  Susan  Bond  confident  in  her  worldly 
wisdom  shook  her  head.    "  You  try  to  make 
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me  believe  too  much,"  she  said.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Betty  never  thought  of  it  ? 
Oh,  don't  be  vain  I  She's  never  been  in 
love  in  her  life.  But  she  did  think  of  it. 
She  thought  that  you  would  save  her  from 
this  other  marriage."  She  almost  used 
Betty's  own  words  of  the  day  before.  Dick 
stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

''  No,"  he  said  ;  "  you  must  be  wrong.  I 
should  have  known — I  should  have  guessed 

— I No ;  it's  absurd.      I  used  to  be 

rather  hard  to  her ;  I  used  to  scold  her." 

"  And  don't  you  know  that,  when  a  young 
man  scolds  a  young  woman,  it's  flirtation  ?  " 

*^No." 

Miss  Bond  looked  at  Dick  curiously  ;  "  I 
really  do  believe  you  don't,"  she  said  after 
her  scrutiny — "  how  strange  you  are  !  " 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

Though  Miss  Holcroft  had  seemed  to  dis- 
miss Mr  Hartland  and  his  unlucky  remark 
with  a  single  look,  yet  his  words  haunted 
her.  Whenever  they  came  back  to  her,  she 
was  angry  with  him  who  had  said  them. 
What  right  had  he  to  say  such  things  to 
her  1  What  right  had  he  to  look  with 
gravity  on  a  harmless  flirtation — to  speak 
and  look  as  if  his  own  cousin,  who  was  so 
charming,  could  be  in  real  danger  ?  "  It  is 
so  like  a  man,"  the  young  girl  said  to  her- 
self. She  was  indignant  with  him  for 
brinmno:  near  her  thoughts  which  seemed 
to  poison  friendship,  to  dull  the  beauty  of 

VOL.    III.  I 
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life,  to  taint  the  purity  of  the  air.  She 
told  herself  that  it  would  be  long  before 
she  could  forgive  this  young  man  for  speak- 
ing to  her,  as  if  she  were  capable  of  regard- 
ing the  wickedness  of  the  Avorld  with  a 
smile  and  a  shrug  ot  the  shoulders. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Holcroft 
was  hard  on  Dick.  His  offence  was  not 
very  grave.  If  she  had  discovered  that  he 
believed  in  her  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
mischief  and  misery  did  sometimes  spring 
from  idle  flirtation,  she  would  have  been 
angry  with  him  for  thinking  her  a  fool. 
She  thought  that  she  had  lived  a  very 
long  time,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world  in  her  two  seasons ;  she  did 
not  at  all  like  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ingenue  of  Parisian  Comedy  ;  she  w^as 
always  ready  to  resent  any  confusion  with 
this  improbable  child.  But  though  she 
knew  that  there  were  domestic  tragedies, 
as  she  knew  that  the  world  moves  round 
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the  sun,  she  had  realised  the  one  fact  as 
little  as  the  other.  For  her  the  sun  rose 
in  the  morning,  and  sailed  aloft,  and 
descended  Westward  at  even  ;  and  for  her 
no  less  the  young  married  women,  whom 
she  had  known  in  her  native  land,  had 
risen  at  noon  to  receive  graceful  attentions, 
and  had  danced  down  the  evening  hours, 
without  arousing  a  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  evil.  She  had  thought  many  of 
them  very  silly,  and  wondered  how  they 
could  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  same 
amusements.  That  Avas  another  matter. 
She  had  watched  the  gay  world,  as  a  clever 
innocent  child  might  watch  the  play  of 
marionnettes ;  she  had  noted  the  flirtations 
of  matrons  as  if  they  meant  no  more  than 
the  natural  pretty  movements  of  birds  ; 
she  had  been  proud  of  noting  them  before 
other  people — proud  of  her  quickness,  and 
of  her  worldly  wisdom  forsooth.  Then  she 
had  grown  tired  of  these  little  games,  and 
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of  all  the  attentions  and  flowers  and  pretty- 
speeches,  which  she  had  herself  received ; 
and  she  had  begged  to  be  taken  away  that 
she  might  see  new  and  more  important 
things  in  the  old  world.  But  though  she 
was  tired  for  a  time  of  the  business  of 
fashionable  society,  and  was  inclined  to 
despise  the  women  of  her  acquaintance  who 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  it ;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  to  connect  the  tragic  tales, 
of  which  faint  whispers  sometimes  reached 
her  ears,  with  the  amusements  of  any 
woman,  whom  she  knew.  She  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  bare  idea  as  from  the  basest 
treason.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  come 
near  her  life,  or  thrust  itself  on  her  notice. 
Indeed  the  Society,  in  which  this  young 
lady  of  New  England  had  played  her  part 
so  prettily,  might  have  been  blamed  by  the 
severe  for  frivolity  or  extravagance ;  but 
even  the  most  severe  and  most  inquisitive 
would   have   found    little    else    to    blame. 
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Even  tlie  giddiest  of  American  women 
seem  to  be  born  with  a  peculiar  power  of 
taking  care  of  themselves ;  even  idle  Ameri- 
can men  respect,  as  a  rule,  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  their  friends.  The  gay  world, 
which  Miss  Holcroft  had  viewed  with  in- 
terest and  amusement,  was  not  a  wicked 
world ;  and  she  for  all  her  cleverness  had 
looked  on  it  with  innocent  eyes.  Moreover 
her  OAvn  instinct  and  her  father  s  care  had 
kept  her  from  close  friendship  with  those 
of  the  married  women,  whose  talk  might 
have  blown  away  the  most  delicate  bloom 
of  her  fastidiousness.  Now  she  was  angry 
with  Dick.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
come  to  a  wicked  old  Europe,  where  pretty 
follies  were  malignantly  misconstrued  ; 
where  men  were  not  ashamed  to  be  sus- 
picious of  their  nearest  kin  ;  where  she 
could  not  enjoy  her  own  quick  sight  with- 
out being  supposed  to  regard  wickedness 
with  unbecoming  levity.     She  was  angry 
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with  this  wicked  old  Europe — and  angry 
too  with  Mr  Kichard  Hartland. 

''  Men  have  horrid  minds,"  said  Miss 
Holcroft  to  her  father,  as  they  sat  together 
in  their  parlour  in  the  hotel.  "  Undoubt- 
edly," answered  he  with  his  most  amiable 
smile,  as  he  dropped  his  paper  on  his  knees 
and  waited.  "  And  papa,"  she  continued, 
'^  I  am  writing  to  Paris  to  hurry  my  new 
gowns.     I  mean  to  go  out  a  little." 

Mr  Holcroft  whistled  softly.  ''  Shall  I 
have  to  go  round  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "I  am  going  out  with 
Mrs  Torington.  You  know  how  she  has 
begged  to  be  my  chaperon." 

Mr  Holcroft  continued  to  regard  his 
daughter,  but  his  face  was  graver.  "Is 
not  Mrs  Torington  somewhat  young  and 
beautiful  for  a  chaperon,  and  somewhat — 
somewhat  flirtatious  1 " 

"  0  papa  dear,"  she  said,  ''you  know  that 
I  can  take  care  of  myself.     I  am  going  to 
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take  care  of  myself,  and  of  my  chaperon 
too.  I  have  a  plan."  She  went  and  leaned 
over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  as  he  looked 
up  at  her,  his  smile  came  back. 

"0  you  have  a  plan,  Kitty,"  he  said; 
^'  of  course  if  you  have  a  plan,  I  know  my 
part,  as  Hamlet  says.  As  to  your  taking 
care  of  yourself,  I  would  trust  you  any- 
where and  every  time.     You  know  that." 

''  Thank  you  papa,"  she  said  and  she  bent 
down  to  kiss  his  forehead. 

"  You  have  a  fine  area  for  selection,"  he 
said  laying  his  hand  on  the  bald  top  of  his 
head.  "  And  so  you  have  had  enough  of 
poets  painters  and  novelists,  and  our  dear 
Madame  Manetti  ? " 

*'  No,"  she  said  emphatically ;  "  but  I 
have  a  plan." 

Whatever  Miss  Holcroft's  plan  might  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  pleasure  of  vexing 
Dick  was  only  a  secondary  inducement. 
He  would   without  doubt  take    her  much 
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closer  intimacy  with  his  cousin  as  another 
proof  of  the  essential  levity  of  her  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  consideration  made  her  smile. 
She  determined  to  stand  by  Betty,  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  her ;  who  was  so 
beautiful ;  of  whom  none  but  horrid  men 
would  dare  to  think  ill ;  whom  in  a 
moment  of  excessive  admiration  she  had 
declared  to  be  *'  as  sweet  and  lovely  as  she 
can  be/'  Betty  Torington  on  her  side  had 
not  been  slow  in  returning  the  affection  of 
this  new  friend.  She  said  that  her  dearest 
Kitty  was  the  most  amusing  creature  whom 
she  had  ever  met.  She  delis^hted  in  her 
stories  of  American  society,  and  in  her 
fresh  and  lively  comments  on  things  Eng- 
lish. She  insisted  on  learning  the  most 
piquant  Transatlantic  expressions,  and  even 
such  few  fragments  of  the  strange  language 
of  the  Great  AYest,  as  the  Boston  young 
lady  could  teach  her.  When  Kitty  at  last 
consented    to    see    something    of   London 
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Society  under  her  care,  the  dignified  chap- 
eron was  as  pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new 
toy.  She  declared  that  she  had  been  dying" 
to  be  a  duenna,  and  she  prepared  to  play 
the  important  part  with  the  utmost  light- 
ness of  heart. 

Every  day  the  two  young  women  were 
more  and  more  together.  Every  day 
Kitty  was  more  successful  in  amusing  and 
interesting  Betty.  Betty  did  not  grow 
tired  of  the  new  part,  which  she  was  play- 
ing; and  Kitty  enjoyed  going  out  in  an  un- 
known world,  and  finding  herself  as  popular 
as  in  her  own.  Neither  their  styles  clashed 
nor  their  dresses  ;  and  men  found  it  hard  to 
decide  which  they  liked  best.  But  if  Miss 
Holcroft  was  popular  with  the  youth  of  the 
day,  there  was  one  of  them  who  did  not 
like  her.  Dolamore  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  talk  to  Mrs  Torington 
without  the  irritating  presence  of  her  new 
friend.     Nor  did  Miss  Holcroft  like  Harold 
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Dolamore.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  incon- 
sistent of  her  to  be  angry  with  Dick  for 
looking  with  suspicious  eye  on  Dolamore's 
attentions,  and  to  be  angry  with  Dolamore 
for  persisting  in  these  attentions  which  she 
maintained  to  be  so  harmless.  However 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  about  her  incon- 
sistencies. She  allowed  herself  to  dislike 
the  polite  young  man,  though  she  was 
careful  not  to  say  a  word  against  him  to 
her  dear  Betty.  She  felt  sure  that  Dick 
had  abused  Dolamore  to  his  cousin ;  but 
this  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the 
clumsiness  of  a  man  ;  she  was  glad  that 
she  could  not  make  such  a  mistake. 

One  day  when  she  was  rather  later  than 
she  had  meant  to  be,  she  met  Dolamore 
coming  away  from  Mrs  Torington's  door. 

"  My  dear  Betty,''  she  said  when  she  had 
run  up-stairs,  "  he  had  an  air  of  melodrama. 
0  yes,  he  stopped  and  said  something  polite, 
but  he  had  an  air  of  melodrama." 

Betty  was  flushed  and  happy ;  she  had 
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been  irritatino:  an  admirer.  '^  He  abused 
me  because  you  are  always  here.  Isn't 
that  impertinent  ? " 

"Doesn't  he  like  me  V  asked  Kitty 
taking  off  her  cloak.  She  was  well  aware 
that  he  did  not. 

"  My  dear,  he  almost  lost  his  temper.  It 
was  such  fun.  He  looked  positively  hideous 
for  a  moment." 

"  Really  ?  Isn't  he  considered  good-look- 
ing ?  I  think  him  handsome — not  uncom- 
mon ; — one  sees  too  many  men  in  the  streets 
of  London  with  shiny  black  hair  and  little 
black  moustaches ;  it's  not  very  English. 
But  he  is  considered  handsome,  isn't  he  ? " 

*'  A  great  many  women  admire  him  very 
much  indeed." 

"  Really  ?  0  Betty,  how  long  have  you 
had  that  beautiful  gown  1  Why  have  I 
never  seen  it  before  ?  "  And  so  the  talk 
glided  away  for  that  time  from  the  fasci- 
nations of  Mr  Harold  Dolamore. 
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CHAPTER    XLVl. 

The  progress  of  time  did  little  to  soften 
the  feelings,  with  which  Mr  Dolamore  re- 
garded the  young  American  lady,  to  whose 
society  he  was  doomed  so  often.  He  did 
not  forget  to  be  scrupulously  polite,  though 
with  all  his  heart  he  wished  her  away.  It 
is  even  to  be  feared  that  he  sometimes 
swore  under  his  sleek  moustache,  when  he 
thought  of  her  liveliness  and  quick  glances. 
"  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed  one  day,  as  he  was 
ushered  into  Mrs  Torington's  drawing- 
room,  *^  may  I  say  that  I  am  glad  to  j&nd 
you  alone  for  once  1 "  He  dropped  his 
voice,  as  he  asked,  to  his  softest  tone ; 
but  even  as  he  spoke,  Miss  Holcroft  turned 
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with  her  brightest  smile  from  the  window, 
where  she  had  been  half  hidden  by  a 
curtain. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr  Dolamore,"  she  said  ; 
''but  I  can't  go  till  my  father  comes  for 
me." 

''  0  don't  go,"  said  Betty  sweetly  smil- 
ing; "tea  will  come  in  a  moment."  Then 
Harold  Dolamore,  who  had  been  at  a  loss 
for  a  minute,  expressed  his  hope  that  he 
would  not  drive  Miss  Holer  oft  away. 

''Do  you  really  hope  that  1 "  asked 
Kitty.     "How  verij  kind!" 

"  He  knows,"  said  Betty  still  smiling 
her  sweetest,  "that  if  he  ever  drove  you 
away,  I  should  never  forgive  him."  In 
recognition  of  this  speech  the  gentleman 
bowed  to  Mrs  Torington,  and  then  showed 
his  teeth  politely  to  her  friend. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear,"  said  Kitty,  "  that 
I  am  alarmed  by  Mr  Dolamore.  He  is  so 
polite — almost  too  polite  for  an  EDglish- 
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man."  Then  she  turned  to  him  with  her 
frankest  smile,  and  added,  ''You  remind 
me  of  an  American." 

"  Very  much  flattered,  I  am  sure,"  he 
murmured  after  a  minute,  and  bowed. 

*'  Are  you  really  ?  I  was  afraid  that 
you  would  not  like  it." 

"  You  take  me  for  one  of  your  '  leisure 
class '  I  hope '? "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 
He  smiled  his  best,  but  there  was  a  slight 
cynical  inflection  on  the  American  phrase. 

*'  Why  do  you  hope  that  ? "  she  asked 
quickly  in  turn  with  an  air  of  sweet  sim- 
plicity. "  Are  you  proud  of  doing  no- 
thing ?  You  don't  do  anything,  do  you — 
except  of  course  make  yourself  very  agree- 
able at  tea-time  ? " 

The  grin,  with  which  he  answered,  was 
rather  wolfish.  "  Of  course  I  can't  do 
anything,"  he  said. 

"  You  should  have  said  that  you  did 
nothing  but  answer  questions,"  cried  Kitty 
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brightly;  "and  then  I  should  have  felt 
dreadfully  snubbed.  I  have  got  into  a 
dreadful  habit  of  asking  questions,  since  I 
came  to  Eno-land.  You  ouoht  to  correct 
me,  Betty/' 

"0  no,"  said  Betty;  "I  like  you  well 
enough  as  you  are." 

Then  Dolamore  began  to  address  his  re- 
marks more  directly  to  Mrs  Torington  ;  but 
she  every  other  minute  appealed  lazily  to 
Kitty  with  a  look  or  monosyllable.  And 
Kitty  being  by  this  time  in  a  gay  mood 
made  quaint  comments  on  the  trivial 
events  of  the  hour,  and  was  talkative,  and 
even  began  to  ask  more  questions.  At 
last  the  gentleman  rose  in  no  good  humour 
to  say  good-bye.  He  bent  over  Mrs  Tor- 
ington and  asked  her  some  question  in  a 
low  voice ;  but  the  lady  answered  him 
aloud.  "  0  no,"  she  said ;  "I  shouldn't 
like  it." 

'*  Then  you   won't  come,"  he  said  with 
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an  assumption  of  indifference.  He  turned 
rather  quickly  to  the  door,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  Miss  Holcroft's  presence. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  hall  to  let  him 
out,  and  the  moment's  delay  while  he 
fumbled  with  the  door-handles  made  him 
swear  savagely. 

'^  Is  he  angry  1 "  asked  Kitty  innocently. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care," 
answered  Betty.  "  What  did  he  mean  by 
not  saying  good-bye  to  you '?  He's  rude 
and  horrid.'^ 

"I  daresay  he  did  not  mean  to  be  rude. 
Perhaps  he  only  forgot  my  existence.'' 

"As  if  he  could  forget  you !  I  don't 
care  if  he  meant  it  or  not.  He's  silly  when 
he  gives  himself  airs." 

Then  Kitty  came  and  knelt  down  by  the 
head  of  Betty's  sofa.  "  You  have  been  so 
sweet  to  me,"  she  said,  "that  I  won't  drive 
your  friends  away.  I  won't  come  here  any 
more." 
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At  this  declaration  Mrs  Torington  was 
so  startled,  that  she  sat  upright  and 
opened  her  beautiful  eyes  wide.  "  Kitty  !  " 
she  cried ;  "  if  you  stay  away  for  a  single 
day,  ril  never  forgive  you.  As  if  I  didn't 
like  you  a  thousand  times  better  than  him  !  " 

Kitty  had  awaited  the  answer  with  much 
anxiety,  and  when  it  came,  it  was  very 
sweet  in  her  ears.  She  felt  a  glow  of 
triumph,  as  she  gratefully  said, — ''  Do  you, 
dear  ?  I  am  so  glad.''  Then  they  kissed 
each  other,  and  Betty  leaned  back  again 
amoDg  her  cushions.  *'  It's  silly  of  him," 
she  said  presently,  "to  do  nothing  but 
dangle  about  at  five  -  o'clock  teas.  He 
ought  to  emigrate,  or  something." 

"You  would  miss  him  dreadfully,"  said 
Kitty,  with  an  air  of  certainty. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Betty.  "  If  he 
thinks  that,  he's  very  much  mistaken. 
He's  not  at  all  amusing,  when  he  gives 
himself  airs.     I  think  I  rather  hate  him." 

VOL.    III.  K 
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"0  Betty  I'' 

"  I  do.  Fm  sure  I  rather  hate  him.  0 
Kitty,  I've  got  the  most  delightful  idea. 
Leave  that  stufiy  hotel,  and  come  and  stay 
here  with  me.'' 

"  Why,  it  would  be  perfectly  splendid !  " 
cried  Kitty  with  enthusiasm.  "  But,"  she 
added  after  a  minute,  "  I  can't  leave 
papa." 

"  Of  course  not.  He  must  come  too. 
He's  a  dear — as  great  a  dear  as  my  father  ; 
and  Jack  likes  him  awfully — and  you  too. 
I  think  I  shall  be  jealous."  Betty  smiled 
comfortably,  as  she  made  this  melancholy 
prophecy ;  and  Kitty  laughed,  as  she  said, 
— "  But  you  would  soon  grow  tired  of  me 
too." 

"No,  dear,"  said  Betty  with  certainty; 
and  upon  this,  having  nothing  particular  to 
say,  they  kissed  each  other  again.  Then 
they  drank  their  tea  together  with  much 
satisfaction ;  and  before  they  parted,  they 
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had  settled  that  Kitty  should  be  Betty's 
guest.  Neither  of  these  ladies,  since  no 
male  ears  were  there,  made  any  serious 
pretence  of  expecting  the  refusal  of  her 
legitimate  guardian. 

Harold  Dolamore  found  the  new  state  of 
things  intolerable.  He  was  surprised  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  feelings.  His 
vanity  was  wounded,  but  the  sharpness 
of  the  pain  made  him  think  that  he  was 
victim  of  a  more  dangerous  passion  than 
vanity.  He  was  even  afraid  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
and,  since  the  chief  object  of  his  life  was 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  always  doing 
the  right  thing,  he  did  not  dare  to  run  the 
risk  of  appearing  ridiculous.  It  made  him 
cold  to  think  what  fools  sagacious  men  had 
been  under  the  impulse  of  passion.  He 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  situation 
without  delay.  He  went  to  see  Mrs  Tor- 
ington,   preparing   himself  for  the   proba- 
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bility  that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time. 
The  visit  was  short,  and  as  he  left  the 
house,  he  met  Miss  Holcroft,  who  was 
returning  from  shopping  with  her  maid. 
''I  am  fortunate,"  he  said,  *'in  being  able 
to  say  good-bye."  The  words  were  per- 
haps ambiguous,  but  the  manner  was  very 
polite;  and  Miss  Holcroft  saw  something 
in  his  face,  which  stopped  the  quick  answer 
on  her  tongue.  "  I  have  found  something 
to  do,"  he  continued.  ''  They Ve  offered  me 
a  little  thing  at  Cairo; — it's  a  very  little 
thing,  but  better  than  tea-parties.  I  hoped 
that  you  would  congratulate  me." 

*'  So  I  do,"  she  said.  ''  I  am  very  glad." 
"  No  doubt,"  he  said.  He  raised  his  hat, 
and  began  to  move  away;  but  before  she 
could  go,  he  had  turned  back  again,  and 
now  he  was  smiling.  "  After  all  I  hope 
that  it  is  only  cm  revoir!''  he  said.  "I 
shall  find  you  here,  when  I  have  spoiled 
the  Egyptians." 
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'*  Tm  afraid  not,"  she  answered,  looking 
at  him  curiously.  She  felt  that  he  was 
going  to  say  something,  which  she  would 
not  like.  Her  maid  had  gone  into  the 
house ;  she  would  have  liked  to  run  after 
her  maid ;  but  Dolamore  at  least  saw  no 
sign  of  her  trouble;  she  looked  at  him 
with  quiet  expectation. 

''  I  hope  I  shall  j&nd  you,"  he  said 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  confidential  tone ; 
"  I  hope  I  am  not  indiscreet ;  I  shall  cer- 
tainly write  my  congratulations  from  Cairo. 
I  really  do  hope  that  I  am  not  saying  what 
I  ought  not ;  but  when  you  came  to  Lon- 
don after  what  we  had  all  heard  from  the 
Levant,  we  all  hoped  that  you  would  stay 
here — I  am  sure  that  everybody  hoped  so 

—  and    that    our    friend    Dick ah !    I 

see  I  have  said  the  wrong  thing ;  please 
forgive  me  ;  I  meant  well ;  and  —  good- 
bye." 

For  a  minute^  she  stood   looking   after 
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him,  as  he  went  quickly  away ;  the  tears 
had  come  to  her  eyes  and  her  lips  were 
trembling ;  she  felt  as  if  he  had  struck  her, 
like  a  coward.  Then  her  own  bravery  came 
back  to  her,  and  scorn  of  him.  He  was 
going ;  that  was  the  one  thing  which  mat- 
tered ;  she  was  determined  to  be  glad. 
She  ran  up-stairs  to  her  friend  with  her 
heart  full  of  gratitude.  ''  Betty  darling  ! " 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  was  in  the  room — 
"what  is  it,  dearV'  She  was  frightened 
by  her  friend's  strange  looks.  Betty  was 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  pale  and 
with  trembling  lips.  Kitty  went  to  her, 
and  drew  her  away  to  the  sofa  with  gentle 
authority.  "Dear,"  she  said,  "has  he 
frightened  you  ?  "  And  now  the  colour 
was  coming  back  to  Betty's  cheeks,  as  she 
leaned  against  the  young  girl's  shoulder. 
"He  has  been  cruel,"  she  said  presently, 
"  and  horrid.  He  has  said  dreadful  things, 
which  he  had  no  right  to  say.     Kitty,  he 
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said  that  I  had  encouraged  him ! "  Kifcty  was 
very  angry  with  the  man.  At  the  moment 
she  would  have  declared  without  hesitation 
that  her  friend  had  never  flirted,  nor  been 
capable  of  flirtation,  even  in  its  most  harm- 
less form. 

"And  0  Kitty— he  swore!" 

'^I  always  knew  that  he  was  not  a 
gentleman.'' 

"  Did  you,  dear  ? "  asked  Betty,  who  was 
returning  to  her  normal  level  of  serenity. 
"I  thought  you  rather  liked  him.  You 
used  to  defend  him,  I'm  sure." 

"  Did  I,  dear  ? "  asked  Kitty.  "  Anyway 
he's  going." 

"Yes;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Betty 
solemnly.  "  He  was  horrid,  and  he  looked 
positively  hideous.  How  you  could  ever 
say  that  he  was  handsome  ! " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  he  looks  like. 
Nothing  matters  except  that  he  is  going. 
He's  going ;    and  I  am  so  happy." 
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*'  Why  Kitty,  what's  the  matter  ?  Are 
you  crying '? " 

''  Only  because  I  am  glad  ;  I'm  tired 
and  glad.  0  Betty,  what  a  pity  there  are 
men  in  the  world  ! " 

"It's  that  horrid  man  that's  made  you 
cry,"  said  Betty.     *'  I  hate  him." 

At  this  Kitty  kissed  .  her.  "  So  do  I 
hate  him,"  she  said. 

"Why,  Kitty,  I  thought " 

"  I  hate  him ;  I  hate  him,"  said  Kitty, 
sobbing.  Then  they  both  cried  a  little, 
and  comforted  one  another. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Eichard  Hartland  had 
been  working  himself  into  an  unpleasant 
state  of  mind.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  two  young  women,  in  whom  he  felt 
keen  interest,  had  formed  a  league  for  no 
better  purpose  than  frivolous  amusement 
and  flirtation  with  dangerous  men.  Wher- 
ever he  saw  them,  the  most  popular  men 
surrounded  them,  and  Dolamore,  whom  he 
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liked  least,  was  the  most  unwearied  in  his 
attentions.  Dick  frankly  told  himself  that 
he  did  not  understand  women.  His  occa- 
sional doubts  of  his  power  of  reading  them 
were  changed  into  a  certainty  of  his  igno- 
rance. He  looked  with  languid  interest  at 
Susan  Bond,  who  seemed  to  be  re-establish- 
ing her  influence  over  Ossie.  He  wondered 
if  she  meant  to  marry  him ;  and  if  so, 
whether  she  would  succeed.  He  did  not 
prophesy  ;  and  he  was  still  further  from 
any  disposition  to  interfere.  Ossie  had 
given  up  appealing  to  him  for  assistance 
in  his  passing  troubles.  He  felt  for  a 
time  as  if  he  was  of  little  use  to  any- 
body; and  this  was  a  feeling  which  was 
very  unpleasant  to  this  energetic  and 
confident  young  man. 

But  though  he  admitted  his  ignorance  of 
women,  Dick  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
grasped  one  truth,  which  was  useful  to  him. 
He  declared  to   himself  with  unnecessary 
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iteration  that  Miss  Holcroft's  close  alliance 
with  his  cousin  proved  her  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  an  essentially  frivolous 
young  lady.  ''  Charming  of  course,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  but  absolutely  frivolous, 
as  I  always  in  my  heart  believed."  He 
had  not  always  believed  it,  but  he  almost 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had.  He  avoided 
the  Toringtons'  house,  where  he  protested 
to  himself  that  he  could  do  no  good.  He 
had  spoken  to  his  cousin,  and  if  his  speak- 
ing had  produced  any  effect,  it  had  made 
her  bolder  in  carrying  on  her  unlucky 
flirtation  and  in  defying  the  opinion  of  her 
acquaintance.  He  had  debated  whether 
it  wauld  be  of  any  use  to  make  others 
speak  to  her.  His  own  mother  was  too 
far  removed  from  this  wicked  world.  He 
knew  that,  if  he  told  her  of  Betty's  levity, 
he  would  pain  her  deeply  and  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  for  he  knew  equally  well  that  Betty 
would  put  aside  her  aunt's  warnings  as  due 
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to  her  old-fashioned  ideas  and  seclusion 
from  modern  life.  He  could  not  help 
knowing  this,  for  he  had  seen  her  often 
enough,  when  she  was  a  child,  accept  her 
scoldings  with  perfect  serenity  and  affec- 
tion and  a  comfortable  certainty  that  the 
reprimands  of  elders  were  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things.  If  Mrs  Hartland 
was  too  unworldly  to  produce  any  effect 
on  her  beautiful  niece,  Lady  Eaeborough 
seemed  to  Dick  equally  ineffectual  though 
for  the  opposite  reason.  She  was  in  the 
centre  of  her  whirlpool,  and  all  her  splendid 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  management 
of  a  rapid  and  encroaching  society.  To 
Dick  in  his  present  mood  she  seemed  one 
of  the  most  worldly,  eminent  among  the 
frivolous,  scarcely  able  to  spare  a  moment 
for  listening  to  his  doubts  and  fears,  and 
certain  to  dismiss  them  with  a  lauofh.  To 
women  it  was  useless  to  turn.  Of  men 
the  one,  who  ou^ht  to  interfere  with  ]\Irs 
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Torington's  conduct  was  undoubtedly  her 
husband.  Bat  Dick  had  not  yet  abandoned 
his  belief  in  his  ability  to  read  men  at  least 
at  a  glance ;  and  he  knew  well  that  John 
Torington  would  choose  to  understand  no 
man,  who  hinted  suspicion  of  his  wife. 
There  was  somethinor  in  John  Torinsjton, 
which  Dick  respected  as  chivalry  and  con- 
demned as  pride,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  speak  to  him  on  this  subject;  and  Dick 
was  certain  too  that  this  same  quality  had 
prevented  him  from  finding  fault  with 
Betty.  Indeed  this  young  husband  treated 
his  wife  from  first  to  last  with  a  respect, 
which  she  but  half  appreciated,  and  a  per- 
fect show  of  confidence,  which  she  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  His  pain  was  endured 
in  silence,  and  he  spoke  of  it  to  nobody  in 
the  world.  Indeed  Dick  was  at  his  wits' 
end.  He  was  alarmed  by  a  strong  impulse, 
which  came  to  him  more  than  once,  to 
seize    Harold    Dolamore    by    the    smooth 
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throat  or  hit  him  a  crack  over  the  sleek 
head.  After  all  Dick  was  still  young. 
Such  a  course  of  action  would  have  done 
little  to  re-establish  his  influence  over  his 
beautiful  cousin,  and  still  less  to  silence  the 
whispers  of  the  scandalous. 
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At  last  Dick  made  up  his  mind  to  do  some- 
thing. He  was  not  much  pleased  with  his 
purpose,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing. 
He  wrote  to  Hervie  Langdon,  who  still  lin- 
gered in  Florence  in  spite  of  the  growing 
heat.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  letter, 
and  when  he  had  sent  it,  he  felt  happier, 
and  less  inclined  to  tear  Dolamore  to  pieces. 
He  awaited  the  effect  with  comparative 
patience.  The  effect  was  quickly  apparent. 
Late  in  a  still  sultry  afternoon,  when  Dick 
was  sitting  moody  in  the  den,  which  was 
reserved  for  him  in  his  mother's  little  house, 
the  door  opened  and  his  uncle  entered.  Mr 
Lano-don  looked  stron^^  and  well,  and,  as  his 
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nephew  faced  him  with  words  of  welcome, 
he  regarded  him  with  keen  humorous  eyes. 
"What's  the  matter,  Dick  my  boy?"  he 
asked  ;  "  are  you  ill  1 " 

"No/'  said  Dick,  "I'm  all  right.  I'm 
always  well." 

"  You  don't  look  so  well  as  you  are  meant 
to  look,"  said  Hervie  Langdon  holding  him 
by  the  shoulders  ;  "  and  you  wrote  me  such 
an  odd  letter,  that  I  thought  you  must  be 
in  for  a  fever,  or  had  fallen  in  love.  And 
if  you  are  free  from  both  these  maladies, 
may  I  ask  why  you  have  dragged  me  from 
Italy,  where  I  was  for  once  doing  something 
useful  ? " 

"  But  there  is  something  the  matter,"  said 
Dick  rather  sharply ;  "  I  told  you  in  my 
letter;  you  know  what  I  mean;  Betty " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  Mr 
Hervie  Langdon's  surprising  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. "My  dear  boy,"  said  he  when  he 
Avas  capable  of  speech,   "it  is  exquisitely 
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comical   of    you   to   establish   yourself   as 
guardian  of  a  young  married  woman." 

"I  cant  see  that;  it  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly natural ;  nobody  else  seems  to  care 
what "  Here  he  stopped  in  astonish- 
ment, for  his  extraordinary  uncle  was  laugh- 
ing again  though  with  less  abandonment. 

*'And  you  lectured  her,  no  doubt,"  said 
Hervie  Langdon ;  "  and  you  argued  with 
her." 

"  Nobody  else  said  anything ;  so  I " 

'*  Yes ;  I  knew  it.  My  dear  boy,  it's  time 
you  learned  not  to  argue  with  women." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  stopped  by 
phrases  of  that  sort,"  said  Dick  shortly. 
"  It  ought  to  be  easy  enough  to  make  a 
woman  see  a  thing  as  one  sees  it  one's  self." 

"  Then  you  succeeded  with  Betty  ?  "  asked 
her  father  with  respectful  interest. 

"  No,"  answered  his  nephew  honestly. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr  Langdon  with  a 
pleasantly  didactic  manner,  *'  don't  argue 
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with  a  woman.  If  your  intimacy  permit, 
kiss  Jier ;  appeal  to  lier  affection  for  you, 
if  she  have  any.  Don't  argue  with  her 
except  about  trifles;  with  a  woman  argu- 
ment is  a  luxury ;  she  likes  it,  but  she 
never  allows  it  to  influence  her  actions. 
She  may  try  to  make  it  influence  yours ; 
it's  good  enough  for  that.  If  she  does 
try,  don't  answer;  be  as  aflectionate  as 
your  position  warrants,  and  go  away  and 
do  what  she  advises  you  not  to  do ;  then 
come  back  and  be  affectionate  again.  When 
the  thing  is  done,  it's  ten  to  one  she'll  come 
over  to  your  side ;  she  has  a  weakness  for 
accomplished  facts ;  all  the  deep  conserva- 
tism of  her  nature  compels  her  softly  to 
acquiescence  in  that,  which  you  have  done  ; 
she  forgets  in  an  hour  all  her  admirable  argu- 
ments against  it.  Some  day  you  will  hear 
her  say  that  you  followed  her  advice  in  that 
matter,  and  that  if  you  were  always  equally 
wise  you  would  be  always  equally  fortunate." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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While  Hervie  Langdon  was  delivering 
himself  of  this  brief  homily  and  smiling 
under  his  beard  with  enjoyment  of  his  own 
advice,  Dick  stared  at  him  with  surprise 
and  disapproval.  He  was  shocked  that  his 
uncle  should  indulge  in  airy  generalities 
about  the  sex,  while  he  ought  to  be  filled 
with  anxious  inquiries  about  his  own  child. 
Here  was  another  careless  person  in  a  care- 
less world.  ''  Then  you  won't  speak  to 
Betty  ?  "  he  asked  seriously. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  her,"  said  Hervie 
Langdon,  *'  and  I  have  done  more  :  I  have 
given  her  a  box  of  sweetmeats  from  Boissier. 
What  a  charming  girl  she  has  staying  with 
her  ! " 

Dick  felt  himself  blush  under  his  uncle's 
eye,  and  was  furious  with  himself,  and 
with  his  uncle.  *'  You  take  it  all  quietly 
enough  !  "  he  cried  hotly.  "  If  you  heard 
what  people  say;  if  you  saw  that  fellow 
Dolamore " 
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"  I  can't  see  him,  for  he  has  gone." 

"  Gone  V  echoed  the  other  in  amazement. 

"  Gone  to  be  deputy  assistant  something 
to  somebody  at  Cairo.  I  asked  Betty  about 
him  among  other  people,  and  she  told  me 
of  his  appointment ;  she  was  busy  search- 
ing for  a  particular  species  of  sweetmeat ; 
she  cared  a  great  deal  more  for  that  particu- 
lar sweetmeat  than  for  the  plausible  young 
gentleman,  who  left  yesterday  for  Egypt." 

''I  am  so  awfully  glad,"  said  Dick. 
"  And  she  doesn't  miss  him  ?  She  doesn't 
care  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Not  a  chocolate  !  "  said  Hervie  Langdon. 
Then  he  looked  more  gravely  at  his  nephew. 
"Dick,"  he  said,  "you've  been  having  too 
much  London ;  or  you've  been  falling  into 
love  —  or  some  other  gouty  affection.  I 
shouldn't  have  expected  you  to  be  suspicious. 
Have  you  been  finding  out  for  yourself  that 
girls  betray  ?  It  seems  strange  that  you 
should  become  a  suspicious  person." 
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Dick  began  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of 
himself.  "  Perhaps  I've  been  a  fool,"  he 
said.  "  I  couldn't  stand  knowing  that 
people  said  things.  I  never  thought — of 
course  I  never  thought " 

"My  poor  dear  Marion's  daughter  and 
your  mother's  niece  could  not  be  other 
than  a  good  woman,"  said  Hervie  Langdon 
gravely.  "  You  ought  to  have  felt  that  ; 
and" — and  here  he  began  to  laugh  again 
— "  you  ought  not  to  have  dragged  me 
back  from  Florence  for  nothing." 

"  Of  course  if  I'd  known  that  Dolamore 
was  going,"  began  Dick- 

''You  ought  to  have  found  out.  But 
no  matter !  Betty's  the  gainer  after  all. 
She's  very  fond  of  M.  Boissier's  sweetmeats. 
Come  and  see  her  now  with  me  ;  she  won't 
have  gone  to  dress  ;  young  people  nowa- 
days dine  at  unheard-of  hours." 

Dick  stood  undecided.  He  had  avoided 
the  Toriiigtons'  house  for  some  time  past. 
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Now  he  thought  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  taken  there ;  it  would  seem  natural  that 
he  should  appear  with  his  uncle,  and  strange 
if  he  refused  to  go  with  him.  He  had  not 
seen  Miss  Holcroft  for  two  whole  days ; 
he  surely  might  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
to  the  house  where  she  was  staying.  Dick 
was  falling  into  a  new  habit  of  trying  ex- 
periments on  himself.  "  Come  along  ! "  said 
Hervie  Langdon,  and  his  nephew  followed 
him  dutifully. 

As  Mr  Langdon  and  Dick  were  walking 
towards  the  Toringtons'  house,  the  quick 
eyes  of  the  younger  man  saw  smoke  above 
the  house-tops.  "Hullo!"  he  said,  "where's 
that  smoke  coming  from  1 "  As  he  spoke, 
he  quickened  his  pace ;  and  Hervie  Langdon 
hurried  after  him.  '^  It  can't  be  far  off," 
said  Dick  again.  A  few  minutes'  quick 
walking  brought  them  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  in  which  the  Toringtons  lived ;  and 
at  this  corner  they  were  stopped  by  a  dense 
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mass  of  backs.  Without  delay  however  Mr 
Langdon  began  to  push  his  way  vigorously 
to  the  side  of  one  of  the  policemen,  who 
were  keeping  back  the  gaping  crowd.  A 
few  words  passed  between  the  constable 
and  the  new-comers,  and  Her  vie  Langdon 
and  Dick  knew  that  the  house,  to  which 
they  were  hurrying,  was  on  fire.  There 
was  no  time  for  debate.  As  soon  as  they 
were  freed  from  the  crowd,  ]\Ir  Langdon 
started  down  the  empty  street  at  a  brisk 
run ;  but  .Dick  fiew  by  him  and  dashed 
into  the  front  door,  through  which  a  little 
stream  of  men  were  carrying  out  such 
household  goods,  as  came  to  hand.  Just 
inside  the  door  he  met  Mr  Holcroft,  who 
smiled  upon  him  from  beneath  an  arm- 
chair, which  he  was  carrying  on  his  up- 
right head.  A  quick  feeling  of  relief  came 
to  Dick,  as  he  met  this  open  smile.  *' Where 
is  she  ?  "  he  asked  breathlessly. 

Mr  Holcroft  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  to 
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whom  this  question  referred.  ''Next  door," 
he  answered,  with  a  slight  movement  of  his 
arm-chair  to  the  right. 

"  She's  not  hurt  ? '' 

"  No.  Thank  heaven  !  Nobody  is  hurt. 
It's  only  the  roof  that's  on  fire  ;  and  every- 
body's out.'' 

"  And  Betty  and  Tory  ? " 

"  At  a  garden  -  party  somewhere.  Poor 
young  people  !  "  The  tall  gentleman  spoke 
in  a  very  sympathetic  tone ;  but  his  face 
wore  its  most  common  expression  of  easy 
good  -  nature,  as  he  descended  calmly 
into  the  street,  coatless  and  with  a  silken 
arm-chair  in  place  of  his  hat.  Before  he 
could  carry  this  rescued  piece  of  goods  into 
the  next  house,  Dick  had  dashed  into  it 
eager  to  see  and  to  help.  The  firemen  had 
declared  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  fire 
spreading  to  a  second  house ;  and  so  the 
hall  of  these  kindly  neighbours  was  already 
half  full  of  the  Toringtons'  portable  goods, 
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which  were  being  arranged  in  piles  and 
groups  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Holcroft. 
The  young  lady  was  flushed  and  her  eyes 
were  shining,  as  with  quick  hands  she 
received  the  lighter  things  or  pointed  to 
the  proper  place  of  some  heavy  piece  of 
furniture.  She  greeted  Dick  with  her 
kindest  look. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  without  stop- 
ping in  her  work  for  a  moment ;  *'  there  are 
too  many  people  already  moving  things. 
You  are  too  late,  Mr  Hartland — for  once." 

"  Can't  I  help  you  to  arrange  them  ? " 

She  shook  her  head ;  she  found  time  to 
look  at  him  for  a  moment  with  that  look, 
a  little  mocking,  a  little  malicious,  which 
reminded  him  of  a  spoiled  child.  "  The 
hall  is  too  full  of  people  already,"  she 
said. 

"I  am  to  go  then?"  he  said. 

"Go  up  on  to  the  roof,  and  see  if  they 
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are  beating  the  fire.  You  Avon't  be  in  any- 
body's way ;  the  firemen  are  on  the  roof  of 
the  other  neighbour,  where  they  can  see 
better.  Mr  Langdon's  there — Mr  Ossie." 
Dick  watched  her  for  a  minute,  wondering  at 
the  skill  and  quickness  of  her  little  arrange- 
ments. Looking  up  and  seeing  him  still 
there,  she  gave  him  a  little  nod,  and  raised 
her  eyebrows  questioning.  He  thought  that 
her  face  looked  very  sweet  and  true,  and 
he  wondered  if  he  only  fancied  that  the 
flush  deepened  on  her  cheek.  Something 
almost  made  him  shout  aloud,  as  he  sprang 
up  the  strangers'  stairs  to  find  his  way  to 
the  roof. 

Meanwhile  the  Toringtons  were  driving 
peacefully  homeward  from  their  garden- 
party.  The  evening  was  warm  and  almost 
breathless;  and  Betty  leaned  back  in  her 
Victoria  with  a  sense  of  repose,  of  satisfac- 
tion with  things  in  general  aiid  with  her- 
self   in    particular.     She    felt    very   good. 
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Her  husband  and  she  had  gone  to  this 
garden-party,  like  Darby  and  Joan  ;  and  it 
had  turned  out  to  be  very  domestic,  and 
soothing,  and  pleasant.  She  thought  that 
all  men,  except  Jack,  were  horrid ;  and 
that  flirtation  was  very  silly.  She  could 
not  imaorine  what  could  be  the  Q-ood  of 
flirtation  ;  she  wondered  how  Nellie  Hurte 
Parkinson  could  go  on,  as  she  did ;  she 
felt  very  superior.  The  truth  is  that  Mrs 
Torington  was  only  just  recovering  from 
the  fright,  which  Harold  Dolamore's  strange 
looks  and  words  had  caused  at  their  last 
interview.  She  had  been  very  much  fright- 
ened ;  she  would  never  forget  how  he 
had  frightened  her;  she  would  never  for- 
give him.  Her  easy  happy  nature  had 
never  experienced  so  rude  a  shock.  She 
had  not  told  her  husband  of  the  uncomfort- 
able things,  which  Dolamore  had  said  to 
her ;  but  the  recollection  of  them  made  her 
feel  Jack's  presence  by  her  side  as  an  in- 
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dispensable  luxury.  She  smiled  to  herself 
because  he  was  there.  She  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  like  a  husband  ;  and  she  felt 
that  this  feeling  did  her  credit.  She  was 
full  of  good  resolutions. 

John  Torington  on  his  side  was  happier 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
very  glad  that  Dolamore  had  gone  away ; 
though  he  asked  no  questions  about  his 
absence,  as  he  had  asked  none  about  his 
presence.  As  he  had  made  heroic  efforts 
that  nobody  might  see  that  he  found  fault 
with  any  action  of  his  wife  ;  so  he  only 
showed  his  new  pleasure  in  her  conduct  by 
a  double  portion  of  gentleness.  He  too 
was  full  of  good  resolutions. 

Driven  along  thus  peacefully,  happy  to- 
gether and  certain  of  unruffled  happiness 
for  the  future,  this  young  couple  came 
suddenly  on  an  unexpected  catastrophe. 
Their  carriage  was  stopped  at  the  corner  of 
the  familiar  street,  and  in  a  minute  they 
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knew  that  their  roof  was  in  a  blaze.  The 
crowd  had  become  so  dense,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  room  for  the  Victoria. 
Torington  jumped  down  and  half  lifted 
Betty  from  her  place.  She  was  very  pale  ; 
all  her  fine  colour  had  gone  in  an  instant ; 
she  clung  to  her  husband  like  a  child. 
*'  Will  you  let  me  through,  please  ? "  said 
Torington  to  the  nearest  people,  who  had 
turned  round  to  look  at  them — "  It's  my 
house." 

"  Make  room  for  the  lady  ! "  said  one. 
"  Don't  you  hear,  it's  the  gentleman's  'ouse 
that's  a-burnin'  ?  "  said  another,  "  Ah  poor 
dear ! "  said  a  woman ;  and  other  women 
murmured  sympathetically,  while  they  scru- 
tinised the  quality  of  Betty's  gown,  and 
even  tested  it  furtively  with  their  fingers. 
The  crowd  made  way  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  Torington  with  his  arm  round  his  wife 
advanced  slowly  towards  a  policeman,  who 
was  clearing  a  path  to  meet  him.     Even 
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in  the  midst  of  her  fear  Betty  felt  proud 
of  her  husband,  who  held  his  fine  dark 
head  above  the  crowd.  She  was  sure  that 
no  other  man  would  be  so  cool  and  brave, 
and  that  all  the  women  in  the  crowd  were 
admiring  him.  She  felt  safe,  as  she  clung 
to  him  ;  and  he  did  not  loosen  his  sup- 
port, till  he  had  half  carried  her  into  his 
neighbour's  hall.  There  Kitty  ran  to  take 
her  friend  from  his  arms.  "  You  tell  them 
where  to  put  the  rest  of  the  things,"  she 
said  to  him  ;  and  then  she  turned  all  her 
attention  to  Betty,  who  presently  began  to 
smile  again  and  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the 
situation. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

The  roof,  on  which  Dick  Hartland  emerged, 
was  separated  from  the  Toringtons'  by  a  low 
wall.  Against  the  wall  a  short  ladder  was 
planted ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  was 
Osbert  Langdon.  Ossie  looked  round  with 
a  face  full  of  glee.  He  had  never  beei^  so 
near  to  a  fire  ;  it  was  so  hot,  that  he  was 
obliged  once  in  every  few  minutes  to  duck 
his  head  below  the  wall.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  clean  forgotten  that  it  was  his 
sister's  roof,  w^hicli  was  being  destroyed, 
though  the  fact  probably  intensified  his 
feeling  of  nearness  to  the  catastrophe.  He 
certainly  forgot  to  feel  awkward  in  Dick's 
presence.      He  welcomed  his  cousin  like  a 
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child  at  his  first  pantomime ;  it  was  a 
thrilling  performance,  and  he  had  the  only 
front  place ;  it  was  a  splendid  fight  be- 
tween fire  and  water,  and  he  was  wildly 
excited  by  the  conflict.  He  made  room  as 
well  as  he  could ;  and  Dick  climbed  up 
the  ladder,  till  he  could  get  a  grip  of  the 
wall  from  behind  his  cousin  and  a  good 
view  of  the  show. 

The  air  was  almost  motionless,  and  the 
smoke  drifted  very  slowly  across  the  two 
spectators,  but  enough  in  their  direction 
to  make  them  blink,  and  to  explain  the 
firemen's  choice  of  the  opposite  place  of 
attack.  Through  the  smoke  great  jets  of 
water  were  flung ;  and  as  the  water  fell 
now  here,  now  there,  the  fire  burst  out 
now  there,  now  here,  like  a  live  thing 
leaping  back  at  its  pursuer.  It  was  a  hot 
struggle,  with  hissing  and  roaring.  Now 
and  then  great  bits  of  blazing  roof  fell  in, 
and,  where  they  fell,  the  fire  shot  up  and 
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the  smoke  was  thickened  with  dust.  It 
seemed  to  Dick,  who  had  little  experience 
in  such  things,  that  the  whole  house  must 
go.  From  the  high  place,  where  he  stood, 
he  could  look  down  into  the  street,  and  see 
the  dense  crowd — a  great  black  mass  in  the 
growing  darkness,  save  for  numberless  dim 
flesh-coloured  spots,  which  were  upturned 
faces  gazing.  It  was  strangely  exciting. 
He  could  hear  nothing  but  the  roaring  and 
the  hissing ;  and  that  great  silent  crowd 
far  below,  watching  and  waiting,  enjoying 
and  encouraging  the  mighty  combatants, 
made  his  steady  pulses  quicken  and  his 
clear  brain  dizzy.  He  turned  his  hot  black- 
ened face  again  to  the  scene  close  before 
him.  Almost  all  the  roof  had  fallen  in  ; 
and  the  little  rooms  of  the  top  story  lay 
open  to  the  sky,  except  for  a  strong  beam 
here  and  there,  which  still  kept  its  place 
above  them,  though  it  was  burnt  black  and 
eaten  from    end  to  end  by  little  fires.     It 
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really  seemed  to  Dick  that  now  at  last  the 
water  was  gaining  ground ;  it  was  now  all 
directed  to  a  place  on  his  right,  for  there 
the  fire  was  still  leaping  fiercely,  and  the 
strife  was  furious.  The  smoke  too  was 
passing  away  to  the  right,  and  left  the 
space  before  the  cousins  more  clear  to  their 
smarting  eyes.  Suddenly  Dick  was  startled 
by  a  sharp  cry  from  Ossie.  "  What's  that?  " 
cried  Ossie,  leaning  forward  over  the  wall, 
and  pointing  to  the  far  corner  of  the  passage, 
which  they  could  now  see  from  end  to  end 
as  open  as  the  rooms  on  either  side.  In 
the  far  corner  of  the  passage  there  was  some- 
thing blacker  than  the  shadows.  "  What's 
that  V  he  repeated  below  his  breath. 

"  Only  a  gown,"  said  Dick. 

"  Not  a  woman  ?  " 

"  No." 

*'  It  moved  I  "  cried  Ossie. 

"  No,  no  ;  nonsense !    I'll  swear  it  didn't." 

"  I  shall  see." 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  Stop  !  For  God's  sake,  stop  ! "  cried 
Dick ;  but  before  he  could  seize  him,  Ossie 
had  slipped  from  his  encircling  arm,  and 
swung  himself  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Dick  almost  leapt  after  him  ;  he  barely 
stopped  himself  in  time ;  the  weight  of 
another  man  would  have  doubled  the 
dangler.  He  could  do  nothinor  but  lean 
there  gripping  the  wall,  and  looking. 
Where  Ossie  dropped,  the  boards  of  the 
passage  seemed  to  give  way  under  him, 
but  he  flung  himself  forward,  and  with 
his  arms  above  his  eyes,  ran  lightly  on. 
Under  his  feet  small  smouldering  bits 
of  ruin  were  kindled  anew  ;  above  his 
head  a  great  beam  almost  eaten  away  by 
little  gnawing  flames  seemed  ready  to  fall. 
Could  this  be  Ossie,  Dick  thought,  Ossie, 
who  was  made  for  ease  and  pleasure — in 
deadly  peril,  and  of  his  own  choice  ?  He 
could  only  look,  and  hold  himself  ready 
to   leap   down   in  a  moment,  if  his  cousin 
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fell.  He  saw  him  reach  the  end  of  the 
passage,  and  stoop  to  the  corner ;  and 
then  between  them  the  big  beam  slowly 
subsided.  It  came  down  so  slowly,  that 
Dick  could  watch  it  and  wonder  if  the 
Hoor  would  hold  it.  For  a  minute  a  great 
cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  hid  everything ; 
and  as  it  cleared  away,  he  saw  Ossie  come 
flying  lightly  over  the  smouldering  beam ; 
and  in  another  minute  he  reached  down  his 
arms  and  dragged  him  up  to  safety.  He 
did  not  loose  his  hold,  till  he  had  drawn 
him  down  the  ladder  on  to  the  sound  roof 
below ;  and  even  then  he  could  not  speak. 
"  It  w^as  a  gown  after  all,"  cried  Ossie — "  a 
horrid  old  stuff  gown — not  worth  saving ; " 
and  then  he  burst  out  laughing,  while 
the  tears  made  strange  marks  down  his 
blackened  cheeks ;  and  then  he  clung  to 
Dick,  trembling  and  saying  what  a  fool 
he  was.  "  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !  " 
was  all  that  Dick  could  say. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

On  the  morning  after  tlie  fire  Dick  found 
himself  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood. 
He  had  risen  early  and  gone  out  before 
John  and  Betty,  whom  his  mother  had 
taken  into  her  house,  were  visible.  He 
had  called  at  Ossie's  lodgings,  and  learned 
that  the  hero  of  the  day  before  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  child.  Then,  wishing  to  rouse 
himself  to  a  more  lively  state,  he  had 
stepped  briskly  away  to  view  the  scene 
of  yesterday's  conflict.  From  the  street 
but  little  change  was  apparent ;  for  the 
fire  had  been  finally  vanquished  in  the 
top  story,  and  the  damage  to  the  rest  of 
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the  house  had  been  caused  solely  by  the 
water  pouring  through  it.  Since  the  outer 
walls  appeared  exactly  as  usual,  Dick  had 
boldly  rung  the  bell  of  the  friendly  neigh- 
bour; and  after  the  proper  inquiries  and 
the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the  storage 
of  his  cousin's  goods  for  that  day  at  least 
would  not  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  he 
had  asked  permission  to  go  up  to  the  roof 
again  and  see  how  the  place  looked  in  the 
morning  light. 

Sitting  alone  on  the  low  wall  of  separa- 
tion Dick  slipped  into  a  line  of  thoughts 
more  or  less  gloomy.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  very  glad  of  Ossie's  unexpected  valour, 
as  he  had  been  very  glad  of  Betty's  release 
from  the  attentions  of  Harold  Dolamore. 
But  when  he  thought  of  these  subjects  of 
congratulation,  he  could  not  help  going  on 
to  think  about  himself,  and  how  very  little 
he  had  done  to  help  either  cousin.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  well  aware  that  one  of 
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liis  closest  duties  was  to  look  after  Ossie 
and  Betty.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  bad  been  always  misunderstanding  them 
both ;  that  he  had  never  interfered  to  any 
good  purpose  ;  that  they  tumbled  out  of 
difficulties  or  into  heroism,  while  he  stood 
gaping  and  amazed.  And  if  he  had  failed 
fully  to  understand  Ossie,  whom  he  had 
watched  from  infancy,  how  ridiculous  must 
be  his  normal  belief  in  his  power  of  reading 
men  !  Ossie  after  all  these  years  had  done 
something,  which  fairly  astonished  him.  He 
supposed  that  he  must  conclude  that  men 
were  only  a  shade  less  difficult  to  under- 
stand than  women ;  and  if  so,  how  could 
he  be  sure  of  the  effect  of  any  of  his  fine 
schemes  for  influencing  men  ?  He  sup- 
posed that  he  had  better  give  up  making 
plans  for  the  present.  He  could  not  help 
thinkins:  about  himself ;  and  that  was 
tedious,  and  seemed  another  sign  of  weak- 
ness ;  and  tliinking  of  himself  he  doubted 
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his  power  and  use  in  the  world,  as  he  had 
never  doubted  them  before. 

Sitting  on  the  wall  and  kicking  his  heels 
idly  he  doubted,  if  his  life  had  not  been 
a  mere  series  of  mistakes.  Under  his 
feet,  where  the  fire  had  leapt  and  flashed 
through  the  smoke,  were  a  series  of  small 
rooms  like  empty  lidless  boxes,  charred 
blistered  and  dismal,  all  open  to  a  leaden 
sky.  The  scene  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  the  young  man's  thoughts.  At 
the  moment  it  seemed  to  him  far  more 
certain  that  he  had  given  great  pain  to 
his  mother,  than  that  he  had  done  any 
good  by  refusing  to  settle  his  property 
in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  much  too 
fond  of  Glaring  to  sell  it,  unless  it  was 
clear  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  all 
for  the  place  which  the  best  possible  land- 
lord could  do ;  and,  if  anything  were 
certain  in  this  strange  world,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  always  be  rich  enough 
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to  treat  his  tenants  with  the  utmost  gener- 
osity, and  yet  have  money  enough  to  waste 
in  many  experiments.  He  supposed  that 
he  should  make  experiments,  though  he 
felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  they 
would  probably  fail.  He  had  certainly 
failed  in  his  first  effort  to  woo  a  constitu- 
ency. He  did  not  repent  of  his  conduct 
in  that  matter ;  but  he  had  not  chosen  the 
means  to  success.  Probably  he  was  one  of 
those  men,  who  were  doomed  to  failure — 
who  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  the 
facts  of  life.  And  he  had  always  thought 
the  world  so  simple,  and  had  purposed  to 
play  a  useful,  and  perhaps  a  brilliant  part 
therein  !  Now  he  thought  that  both  things 
and  people  were  more  complicated,  than 
he  had  ever  imagined  possible ;  and  that 
he  must  have  been  a  fool  not  to  see  it. 
Sitting  alone  on  the  wall  he  blushed  for 
his  former  certainty  and  arrogance.  And 
if  men   and   things    were    puzzling,    were 
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not  women  wholly  inexplicable  1  Was 
not  Betty  after  all  these  years  a  complete 
enigma  ?  And  Betty's  friend  ? — What  had 
become  of  the  ideal  wife  of  his  young 
dreams  ?  Where  was  that  being  of  simple 
thoughts  and  gentle  affections,  who  was 
to  be  a  compensation  to  his  mother  for 
his  own  waywardness,  and  a  comfort  to 
himself  in  his  periods  of  repose, — at  home 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  interested  in 
the  linen  closet,  respectful  to  the  family 
receipts  ?  He  was  beginning  to  think  that 
there  were  no  such  women  in  the  world  ; 
and  that,  if  there  were  such,  they  must 
be  strangely  insipid.  Certainly  they  would 
be  unlike  the  clever  girl,  who  was  so  often 
in  his  thoughts.  If  she  were  only  all 
which  he  had  sometimes  hoped,  he  thought 
that  she  would  be  a  wife,  worth  twenty 
docile  helpmates,  studious  of  his  comfort 
and  careful  of  the  weekly  books.  She 
would  be  a  real  companion,  a  woman  to 
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love  and  a  friend  to  talk  to,  loyal  as 
gay,  and  steadfast  for  all  her  variety.  If 
only  she  were  such  an  one — and  not  rather 
one  whose  chief  interest  was  given  to  the 
frivolities  and  flirtations  of  a  useless  life. 
And  here  a  bright  innocent  face  seemed 
to  rise  before  him,  mocking  him  a  little, 
a  little  deprecating  his  harsh  judgment. 
How  hard  it  seemed  that  he  could  not 
understand  women  !  What  could  she  have 
meant  by  leaping  suddenly  into  the  whirl 
of  London  society  ;  by  showing  herself 
everywhere  in  the  centre  of  a  fast  set 
and  with  a  young  chaperon,  who  was 
being  talked  about  ?  Was  it  possible  to 
acquit  her  of  levity  and  caprice  1  And 
then  a  thought  came  to  him,  which  made 
him  look  up  suddenly  with  a  flush  on 
his  cheek,  though  in  a  moment  he  had 
laug-hed  at  it  as  fantastic.  What  if  she 
had  attached  herself  so  closely  to  Betty, 
that  she  misjht  win  her  from  the  insidious 
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attentions  of  Dolamore  ?  He  tlious^lit  her 
clever  enough  for  anything ;  but  yet  lie 
rejected  the  explanation  as  far-fetched  and 
fantastic.  It  was  much  easier  to  explain 
her  sudden  change  as  due  to  levity  and 
caprice.  He  could  not  tell;  and  he  could 
not  trust.  All  which  he  could  do  was  not 
to  sit  all  day  on  another  man's  roof,  staring 
into  blackened  boxes,  and  speculating  with- 
out a  chance  of  knowledo-e.  He  swunof  him- 
self  impatiently  from  the  wall ;  and  he  set 
forth  to  see  if  Ossie  were  yet  awake,  and 
how  he  was  after  his  adventure. 

Mr  Osbert  Lano;don  was  awake,  but  still 
in  bed.  He  was  rather  sorry  for  himself, 
for  his  feet  were  blistered  a  little  and  very 
tender.  But  when  he  saw  Dick  comino^ 
into  the  room,  he  forgot  the  painful  results 
of  heroism.  *'  Dick,"  he  called  out  from 
the  bed,  "  you  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
me,  would  you  ?  It's  a  most  surprising 
thing  1     I  couldn't  do  it  to-day." 
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"  Nobody's  expected  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  every  day,"  said  Dick,  holding  his 
friend's  hand  tight.     "  It  was  splendid." 

"For  that  occasion  only,"  murmured 
Ossie  in  a  contemplative  manner ;  "  and 
all  for  a  fusty  old  stuff  gown  that  went  to 
tinder  in  my  hands  !  But  I'm  awfully  glad 
I  did  it.     Do  you  know  why,  Dick  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dick  ;  ''  but  I  know  why  I'm 
glad.  I  thought  once  that  you  played  me 
rather  a  dirty  trick.  I've  got  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  that.  I  ought  to  have  known 
you  better." 

"  But  I  did  play  a  dirty  trick,"  said 
Ossie — "an  infernally  dirty  trick — in  that 
beastly  wood  by  the  Bosphorus.  I  feel 
sick  when  I  think  of  it ;  and  I've  never 
been  able  to  look  you  in  the  face,  since 
I  did  it." 

*' Never  speak  of  it  again,"  said  Dick 
pressing  his  cousin's  hand.  "  I'll  never 
think  of  it  again.     After  yesterday  I  never 
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can  believe  again  that  you  won't  always 
do  great  things,  whenever  you  have  a 
chance/' 

"Don't  go  launching  me  on  a  career  of 
hairbreadth  escapes,"  said  Ossie  plaintively. 
*'  Just  think  what  I  did  in  that  beastly 
wood  !  I  heard  you  call,  old  chap. 
That's  the  simple  truth.  And  I  ran  away. 
Just  as  you  shouted,  my  horse  gave  a  kind 
of  jump  forward,  and  just  as  I  was  going 
to  pull  him  back, — all  those  damned  things, 
that  I'd  been  hearing  and  saying  all  my 
life — about  each  for  himself,  and  saving 
yourself  while  you  can,  and  all  the  rest  of 
'em — they  all  came  at  me  at  once ;  and 
before  I  had  time  to  think,  I  was  kicking 
that  brute  of  a  horse  back  to  that  infernal 
place  with  the  name  I  never  could  remem- 
ber; and  I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself — I 
didn't  suppose  that  I  could  be  ashamed  like 
that — that  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  truth ; 
and  I  lied.     First,  I  ran  awny ;  and  then  I 
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lied ;    and  now  I've  told  you,    and — that's 
how  it  was." 

Ossie  lay  back,  looking  so  like  a  child, 
who  had  confessed  some  tremendous  breach 
of  nursery  law,  that  Dick  began  to  smile. 
"  We've  had  enough  of  that,"  he  said  ; 
"  we've  both  said  we're  sorry ;  and  it's  done 
with  for  ever.  Has  Miss  Bond  heard  of 
the  great  performance?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ossie  relapsing  into  smiles  ; 
"  I've  had  a  little  note." 

"  Are  you  engaged,  or  not  ?  "  asked  Dick, 
slipping  naturally  back  into  his  position  as 
Mentor.  Ossie  pondered  a  little.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  am,"  he  said  ;  "  she's  an  awfully 
good  girl.  I'm  fond  of  Susan.  She's  very 
good  for  me.  She's  very  clever.  Isn't 
she  ? " 

"Yes.     She's  clever  enough." 
**She  says  that  you  never  liked  her." 
"  Does  she  \  "     Dick  felt  as  if  he  ought 
to  contradict  the  lady's  statement,  but  his 
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liking  for  strict  truth  stood  in  tlie  way. 
'*I  dont  dislike  her,"  he  said.  "If  she 
made  you  a  good  wife,  I  should  learn  to 
like  her  fast  enough." 

"  I  need  somebody  to  look  after  me,  don't 
I  ?  "  asked  Ossie  gravely. 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all,  I'll  look  after  you." 

"  You  conceited  old  chap,"  said  Ossie 
smiling  again ;  "  you  never  did  it  half  so 
well  as  she  does.  Do  you  know  that  since 
you  gave  me  up " 

"  I  never  gave  you  up,"  said  Dick. 

''Do  you  know,"  began  Ossie  again  by 
no  means  discomposed,  ''  that  for  a  whole 
year  I've  not  touched  a  card  nor  made  a 
bet  ?     That's  all  her  doing." 

"  Is  it  1  Then  I  do  like  her.  x\nd  Ossie, 
I  am  most  awfully  glad.  Did  you  promise 
her?" 

"  No.  She  won't  let  me  make  promises. 
She's  an  awfully  good  sort;  and  she's  capi- 
tal fun ;  and  she's  very  fond  of  me."     He 
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looked  so  absurdly  pleased  with  himself, 
that  Dick  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You  shouldn't  go  laughing  at  one's 
good  resolutions,"  said  Ossie  with  dignity. 

"Then,"  said  Dick,  '' I  shall  wish  Miss 
Susan  joy  the  next  time  I  see  her.  I  don't 
know  if  I  ought  to  congratulate  her." 

"  0  yes,"  said  Ossie  sweetly  smiling. 

Between  Mr  Langdon's  lodgings  and  Mrs 
Hartland's  house  Dick  had  time  in  spite  of 
his  quick  walking  to  relapse  into  a  melan- 
choly mood.  He  was  very  glad  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  shadow  between  Ossie 
and  himself;  but  he  foresaw  plainly  enough 
that  another  person  with  another  influence 
was  coming  closer  to  his  wayward  cousin  ; 
he  thought  that  the  days  of  the  old  boy- 
ish friendship  could  return  no  more.  Of 
course  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
Superannuated  boyhood  is  a  pitiful  thing, 
at  which  the  young  may  laugh.  It  was 
natural  that  Ossie  should  find  his  nearest 
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friend  in  the  woman,  who  would  marry 
him.  Dick  thought — though,  as  he  walked, 
he  jerked  his  head  impatiently  at  the  notion 
of  prophesying  about  women — that  Susan 
Bond  with  her  practical  cleverness  and 
patient  love  would  take  good  care  of  her 
husband.  "  Even  Ossie  sees  that  she  does 
more  for  him,  than  I  could,"  Dick  said  to 
himself — ''  though  that  isn't  saying  much." 
He  was  gloomy,  when  he  let  himself  into 
his  mother's  house,  and  went  slowly  up- 
stairs. The  door  of  his  mother's  sitting- 
room  was  open,  and  he  looked  in.  Mrs 
Hartland  was  sitting  on  her  little  sofa  near 
the  window,  and  by  her  side  was  Miss 
Holcroft.  To  see  them  there  together  almost 
took  away  Dick's  breath.  So  far  as  he 
knew,  they  had  not  met  before.  When  he 
first  found  out  that  the  Holcrofts  were  in 
London,  he  had  asked  his  mother  to  call  on 
them,  as  people  who  had  been  kind  to  him 
abroad.     Mrs  Hartland  had  called  at  their 
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hotel,  but  had  not  found  them  at  home ; 
and  Miss  Holcroft  had  made  her  visit  in 
return,  but  also  without  effect.  Then  Mrs 
Hartland  had  asked  the  travellers  to  dinner ; 
but  by  this  time  the  young  lady  had  made 
her  sudden  plunge  into  gay  society,  and 
was  engaged  every  evening.  And  Dick  had 
been  rather  glad  that  his  mother  and  Miss 
Kitty  did  not  meet ;  for  he  was  himself 
deeply  offended  by  the  young  lady's  new 
departure  in  frivolity;  and  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that,  if  there  were  anything 
certain  about  women,  it  was  certain  that 
these  two  would  not  understand  each  other. 
And  now  he  saw  them  sittinor  close  to^^ether 
in  the  most  intimate  corner  of  his  mother's 
own  room.  He  stood  still  in  the  doorway, 
and  forgot  to  speak,  wondering  what  they 
thought  of  each  other.  He  could  not  see 
his  mother's  face  ;  but  her  hands  lay  idle  in 
her  lap,  and  she  seemed  to  be  listening  with 
interest.     He  could  not  hear  what  the  girl's 
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low  voice  was  saying ;  but  she  was  speak- 
ing, as  if  to  a  friend.  Presently  Kitty's 
eyes,  which  were  full  of  earnestness,  met 
his ;  and  their  expression  changed,  as  they 
looked  at  him,  to  a  demure  delight  in  his 
surprise.  The  flush  on  her  cheek  was  re- 
flected more  faintly  on  the  face  of  the  older 
woman,  as  she  turned  to  see  what  had  made 
her  companion  suddenly  silent.  ''  And  now 
I  must  really  go,"  said  Kitty.  ^'  If  I  keep 
my  maid  waiting,  she  avenges  herself  by 
not  doing  my  hair  becomingly." 

"  And  you  will  come  again  to-morrow  to 
see  Betty  ? "  asked  Sophie  Hartland  smiling. 

'^  Yes,"  said  Kitty — "  and  to  see  you,  if  I 
may." 

Then  Mrs  Hartland  kissed  her;  and 
Dick  felt  a  cold  thrill  run  down  his  back. 
Neither  of  these  ladies  seemed  in  a  hurry 
to  notice  him.  He  made  a  movement,  as 
if  he  would  accompany  the  visitor  to  the 
front  door. 
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"  Please  don't,"  said  Miss  Holcroft,  and 
she  passed  him  quickly,  and  ran  lightly 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Why  did  you  never  tell  me,  how  nice 
she  was  ? "  asked  Sophie  Hartland,  when 
they  had  heard  the  street-door  shut. 

''  Do  you  like  her,  mother  ?  I  never 
could  make  out — I  couldn't  understand — 
I'm  not  sure  now."  He  stopped,  finding  it 
hard  to  explain  himself. 

"  You  ought  to  have  felt,  how  nice  she 
was,"  said  his  mother  gravely.  Dick  felt  as 
if  he  were  being  scolded  in  a  manner  but 
little  expected.  "  Did  she  say  anything 
about  me  ? "  he  asked  rather  eagerly. 

"No,"  answered  Sophie  Hartland  with 
the  dawn  of  a  smile  on  her  serious  mouth: 
"  we  have  been  havino^  a  g-ood  lono;  talk 
about  Betty." 

As  Dick  stood  looking  at  his  mother,  he 
beo^an  to  feel  as  if  he  had  a  thousand  thino^s 
to  say  to  her.      Then  it  suddenly  seemed 
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impossible  to  say  anything.  He  kissed  her, 
and  went  out.  He  went  down  the  stairs 
and  into  the  street,  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  Miss  Holcroft  lingering  on  the  door- 
step. It  was  a  quiet  little  street,  and  al- 
most empty ;  and  Dick  stood  for  a  minute 
liatless  on  the  pavement  without  attracting 
attention.  He  stood  quite  still,  though  his 
feelings  w^ere  somewhat  tumultuous.  ''  I 
ought  to  have  felt  it,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  I  ought  to  have  felt,  how  nice  she  was." 
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CHAPTER    L. 

When  Dick  first  woke  on  the  next  mom- 
ing,  he  could  not  tell  why  he  was  so  glad. 
The  sky  was  dull ;  and  only  the  day  before 
he  had  felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  dul- 
ness  and  languor  of  the  London  air ;  but 
now  he  did  not  give  a  thought  even  to  the 
prospect  of  a  poor  harvest.  To-morrow 
will  be  fine,  he  thought;  anything  might 
happen  to-morrow ;  and  meanwhile  to-day 
was  exciting.  Only  yesterday  it  had 
seemed  natural  that  boyhood  had  gone 
for  ever  ;  to-day  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  ever  had  such  a  thought ;  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  hustle  somebody.  Yesterday 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  things   in 
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general,  lie  had  resolved  to  abide  by  one 
decision ;  and  this  one  decision  was  that 
he  would  make  no  plans  whatever,  until  he 
had  more  reason  to  trust  his  insight.  Now 
his  mind  was  busy  with  new  schemes, 
recalling  many  talks  with  Mr  Holcroft, 
leaping  to  great  conclusions,  and  busily 
criticising  the  means.  He  proposed  to  do 
something,  however  little,  to  strengthen  the 
friendship  between  England  and  America. 
In  the  old  country  a  few  bad  harvests  and 
a  dense  and  rapidly  increasing  population 
would  make  a  steady  stream  of  emigration 
necessary ;  while  for  the  new  there  was  no 
more  vital  interest  than  that  she  should 
preserve  her  English  character. 

"  I  am  undoubtedly  a  prejudiced  person," 
Mr  Holcroft  had  said ;  "  and  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  belong  to  a  Chinese 
America ;  nor  to  a  German  America ;  nor 
to  an  Irish  America.  I  take  it  that  nobody 
will  dispute   the  value  of  a   regular  and 
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steady  supply  of  the  good  old-fashioned, 
just  and  dominant,  Anglo-Saxon  article." 
Kemembering  such  speeches,  Dick  was 
hardly  out  of  his  bath,  when  he  had  de- 
termined to  lose  no  more  time  before  his 
visit  to  the  corn-lands  of  the  Ked  Kiver, 
and  the  new  cattle-ground  of  Montana ; 
and  he  had  not  got  into  his  coat,  before 
he  had  developed  the  plan  of  a  great  Col- 
lege, where  men  of  all  classes  might  acquire 
quickly  and  cheaply,  before  they  left  Eng- 
land, the  knowledge  most  valuable  to  the 
agricultural  colonist.  Capitalists  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  excellent  idea. 
He  would  fly  to  the  West  for  a  short  visit ; 
see  for  himself  what  men  needed  who  emi- 
grated to  these  vast  and  fertile  regions ; 
and  come  home  to  make  good  use  of  the 
money,  which  would  flow  into  his  admir- 
able College.  By  every  means  the  ties 
between  the  two  kindred  countries  must 
be  strengthened  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
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If  America  were  to  send  her  wheat,  Eng- 
land must  send  in  return  her  surplus  bone 
and  sinew.  Englishmen  must  learn  to  feel 
at  home  in  America,  as  Americans  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  wonderful  how  Dick's  heart 
had  warmed  towards  the  Western  world. 

Everybody  seemed  happy  on  that  dismal 
morning.  John  Torington  was  gayer  than 
he  had  been  since  the  days  of  his  honey- 
moon. It  seemed  as  if  the  damage  to  his 
London  abode,  and  the  complaints  of  his 
tenants  in  the  country,  had  been  all  that 
was  needed  to  raise  his  spirits.  He  spoke 
of  Betty,  who  had  not  yet  quite  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  fire,  with  unpre- 
cedented freedom.  He  smiled,  as  he  spoke 
of  her  good  intentions — of  her  demand  to 
be  taken  into  the  country,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  practise  economy  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter.  He  seemed  no 
longer  afraid  that  Betty's  relations  might 
speak  to  him  of  her  in  disparaging  terms ; 
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that  he  himself  might  be  betrayed  into 
criticising  her.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  could  love  her  none  the  less,  though 
he  admitted  to  himself  that  she  was  not 
absolutely  perfect ;  and  to  feel  too  that  it 
was  pleasant  not  to  have  to  blind  himself 
for  ever,  as  he  had  tried  at  first  to  blind 
himself,  even  to  such  trifling  facts,  as  that 
her  appetite  was  more  robust  than  suited 
his  fastidious  theories  of  young  -  ladyhood 
delicately  nurtured. 

It  seemed  natural  to  Dick  that  a  pleasant 
surprise  should  come  to  him  on  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  not  left  the  breakfast-room, 
when  a  pleasant  surprise  came.  There  was 
a  sharp  ring  at  the  front-door  bell,  a  voice 
in  the  passage,  and  Fabian  Deane  rushed 
in.  Fabian  liked  to  surprise  people.  He 
had  crossed  from  Paris  in  the  night,  and 
after  a  bath  and  breakfast  he  appeared  with 
the  suddenness  of  Mephistopheles  before  his 
former  pupil.      Here  was  the  very  thing. 
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which  Dick  wanted.  Dick  scarcely  allowed 
him  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs  Hartland, 
before  he  carried  him  off  to  his  own 
peculiar  den.  There  finding  that  Mr 
Deane  was  charged  with  a  fiery  scorn  of 
Europe  and  everything  European,  he  began 
to  open  to  him  his  fine  outlook  Westward. 
Fabian  had  been  fanning  in  his  own  bosom 
the  smouldering  enthusiasm  for  Levantine 
colonisation,  and  had  come  to  Dick,  that 
he  might  be  told  that  the  plan  of  making 
a  model  farm  in  Palestine  was  by  this  time 
practicable.  But  it  did  not  take  long  to 
convert  Fabian  Deane  from  East  to  West  ; 
he  flew  round  the  compass ;  his  eyes  fast- 
ened on  his  pupil  began  to  burn  with 
their  wonted  fires,  and  he  broke  into  occa- 
sional exclamations  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion. Soon  he  had  left  Dick  far  behind. 
He  was  sure  that  the  College  for  emigrants 
might  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  "  Why 
should   we   not   strip    ourselves   of  every- 
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thing '? "  lie  asked,  and  was  hurt,  when 
Dick  laughed  at  the  question.  He  was 
eager  at  the  moment  to  shake  off  the  dust 
of  Europe  for  ever,  and  to  follow  Dick 
with  some  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  tens 
of  thousands  of  fellow -labourers,  to  found, 
a  new  home,  if  not  to  inatigurate  the 
golden  age,  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Minne- 
sota. It  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  his 
friend  to  wish  to  remain  an  Englishman, 
and  to  live  in  England,  and  even  on  that 
little  spot  of  little  England,  Avhich  was 
dear  to  him  as  Glaring  Park.  Fabian 
glaring  on  the  hearthrug  felt  himself  of 
a  wider  spirit  —  a  creature  to  be  cabined 
in  no  pelting  farm;  while  Fabian's  un- 
expected presence  and  ebullient  enthusiasm 
had  its  usual  effect  on  Dick,  and  made  him 
look  more  coolly  and  critically  on  his  own 
sudden  plans.  *'  No,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am 
emphatically  English.  I  believe  in  this 
little   Enojland ;    and  I  love  her,   as   o-ood 
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Americans  should  love  her.  She's  a  orand 
little  place,  and  not  played  out  yet." 

''  Played  out ! "  cried  Fabian.  ''  Who 
ever  thought  she  was  ?  It's  treason  even 
to  think  of  it.  England !  My  word ! 
*This  other  Eden' — what  is  it?  —  '  demi- 
paradise ; — this  happy  breed  of  men,  this 
little  world  ;  this  precious  stone  set  in  the 
silver  sea,  —  this  land  of  such  dear  souls, 
this  dear  dear  land,  dear  for  her  reputation 
through  the  world,  —  England,  bound  in 
with  the  triumphant  sea ' " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Dick;  "you  needn't 
give  up  being  a  Briton  yet.  But  we'll 
think  about  this  Western  idea.  I  must 
have  a  day  or  two  to  think;  I  feel  in  a 
whirl  —  as  if  I  were  being  carried  some- 
where in  an  express  train.  Things  have 
crowded  on  me  lately  in  the  strangest 
manner.  I  must  have  a  little  time — that 
is,  after  to-day.  To-day  I  have  one  other 
thing  to  do,  and  then " 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ? " 

''  A  mere  trifle  !  '^  said  Dick  with  his  face 
beaming.  "  But  it  must  be  done.  I'll  go 
and  do  it  now." 

'*  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Fabian ;  but 
Dick  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said ; 
"  make  yourself  at  home  here ;  I'll  come 
back  ;  good  -  bye."  He  ran  down  -  stairs, 
leaving  Fabian  staring  and  frowning  on 
the  hearthrug.  Dick  walked  through  the 
street  with  a  triumphant  feeling.  He  was 
as  one  Avho  has  awaked  out  of  sleep,  or 
been  freed  from  an  evil  spell.  He  seemed 
to  see  the  world  with  fresh  delight,  and 
the  people  thereon  with  eyes  which  again 
saw  clearly.  How  could  he  have  doubted 
her?  Like  Eomeo's,  his  bosom's  lord  sat 
lightly  on  his  throne.  He  was  excited,  as  if 
he  were  riding  at  a  big  place ;  he  walked 
like  a  bridegroom;  he  felt  an  exaltation, 
which  must  be  the  forerunner  of  victory. 

When  Dick  reached  the  hotel,  he  was 
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told  that  Mr  Hoi  croft  was  out,  and  that 
Miss  Holcroft  was  engaged.  He  could  not 
bear  to  turn  away.  He  sent  his  card  to 
the  lady,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
see  him  for  a  minute.  After  a  short  time 
he  was  ushered  into  the  Holcrofts'  sit- 
ting-room ;  it  was  empty.  His  excitement 
was  now  less  pleasant.  As  he  walked  up 
and  down,  scraps  of  sentences  passed 
through  his  head ;  but  he  would  not 
settle  on  any  words.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  trust  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment ;  when  he  saw  her,  he  would 
know  what  to  say.  At  last,  as  he  turned  in 
his  walking,  he  noticed  a  strange  thing. 
There  was  a  line  of  light  under  the  fold- 
ing-doors ;  and  he  noticed  that  this  line  of 
light  was  broken,  now  in  one  j)lace,  now 
in  another.  Then  he  knew  that  she  was 
hesitating  on  the  threshold.  He  smiled 
with  pleasure  in  her  quick  perception ;  he 
thought  that  she  must  have  felt  his  pur- 
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pose  in  the  air.  He  looked  at  the  door, 
waiting  till  she  should  come  in  with  the 
flush  on  her  cheek,  and  an  unusual  shyness 
in  her  grey  eyes.  As  he  looked,  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  she  came  in  with  down- 
cast eyes,  pale  and  troubled.  At  the  sight 
of  her,  his  valour  turned  to  fear ;  but  he 
steadied  himself  and  spoke  bravely.  "  You 
must  know  why  I  have  come,"  he  said,  as 
he  took  her  cold  hand  in  his.  She  said 
nothing ;  she  would  not  look  at  him ;  but 
he  felt  the  little  hand  lifeless  in  his,  and  he 
dropped  it.  As  it  fell  by  her  side,  he  felt  as 
if  hope  went  with  it,  but  he  must  needs 
have  a  plain  answer.  "  I  came  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry — ''  she  said.  She 
seemed  to  find  it  hard  to  speak,  and  still 
she  would  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his.  He 
felt  the  need  of  all  his  strength.  '*  It  can't 
be  then '? "  he  said  simply.  There  was  a 
pause  before  she  answered,  and  when  the 
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answer  came  she  seemed  to  speak  with  the 
same  difficulty. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  again  almost 
in  a  whisper.  She  looked  so  unhappy, 
that  Dick  forgot  to  pity  himself. 

"I  can't  bear  to  hurt  you,"  he  said. 
'*  You  must  forgive  me.  I  suppose  that  I 
ought  to  have  known."  He  saw  her  lips 
move,  but  still  she  would  not  raise  her 
eyes. 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  make  you  think " 

she  began  in  a  low  voice ;  but  she  could 
say  no  more,  and  her  hand  seemed  to  stop 
short  in  a  gesture  of  entreaty.  Dick  would 
have  liked  to  say  that  she  had  given  him 
no  cause  for  hope,  but  certain  of  her  passing 
looks  and  words  came  back  to  him,  and 
checked  him. 

"  I  ought  to  have  known,"  he  said  pres- 
ently. 

She  knew  in  an  instant  that  he  had 
not  given  her  the  assurance,  for  which  she 
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asked.  For  a  second  her  eyes  were  lifted, 
but  they  fell  again,  as  she  said  more  coldly 
— "  I  am  sorry,"  and  then  she  could  say  no 
more. 

"  Good-bye  1 "  said  Dick  with  his  hand  on 
the  door-handle.  As  he  opened  the  door, 
she  asked  quickly,  almost  eagerly — "May 
not  we  be  friends  still  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  For  a  minute  he 
stood  there,  looking  at  her ;  but  her  eyes 
were  not  lifted  from  the  carpet.  A  passion- 
ate appeal  seemed  to  be  rising  to  his  lips, 
but  it  was  not  uttered.  He  took  his  last 
look  at  her  pale  downcast  face ;  he  would 
have  liked  to  touch  her  hand  again,  but 
he  would  not.  He  shut  the  door  gently 
behind  him,  and  went  out. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  Holcrofts  had 
started  for  America. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

Months  had  gone  since  the  Holcrofts'  de- 
parture for  America,  and  the  winter  was 
almost  at  an  end,  when  Mr  Kirby  found 
himself  again  at  Glaring.  His  excellent 
wife  had  noticed  that  her  lord  was  a  little 
hot-headed,  and  had  suggested  change  of 
air.  She  had  been  pooh-poohed  for  her 
advice,  and  her  advice  had  been  followed. 
She  declared  that  she  was  so  busy  with  the 
household  and  children,  that  she  could  not 
go  away  ;  she  knew  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  go  to  Glaring  without  her.  So 
wdth  all  the  freedom  of  a  bachelor,  and 
already  the  better  for  his  change,  Mr  Kirby 
after  an  excellent  dinner  sat  in  his  favourite 
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corner  by  the  fire,  and  sipped  his  claret ; 
he  had  not  tasted  wine  so  well  for  months. 
There  was  nobody  else  in  the  room  except 
his  old  friend  Hervie  Langdon,  who  still 
sat  at  the  table  with  his  arms  placed 
squarely  thereon,  and  contemplated  the 
prominent  politician  at  ease  in  the  big 
arm-chair.  Their  young  host  had  gone 
away  for  a  night  on  business ;  and  even 
this  fact  was  an  additional  luxury  to  Mr 
Kirby,  for  Dick  remained  as  a  text  for  his 
discourse,  and  he  was  inclined  to  talk 
about  Dick.  The  curtains  were  drawn ; 
the  room  was  full  of  mellow  light :  in 
the  drawing-room  there  aw^aited  him 
two  agreeable  ladies — Mrs  Hartland,  whom 
he  still  regarded  as  a  charmino^  little 
woman,  and  Mrs  Torington,  who  was 
looking  lovely,  though  like  himself  she 
had  come  for  chano-e  of  air.  Altoorether 
Mr  Kirby  was  enjoying  the  passing  hour. 
He   could   find    fault   with   Dick    without 
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any  great  disturbance  of  his  own  full-fed 
serenity. 

"Confound  me,"  said  Mr  Kirby,  "if  I 
can  make  out  what  the  boy's  waiting  for. 
There  are  good  things  ready  to  drop  into 
his  mouth,  and  I'm  damned  if  he'll  open 
it."  After  this  the  politician  reopened  his 
own  mouth  to  some  purpose,  and  filled  it 
with  Margaux. 

"  What  o-ood  thino^s  '?  "  asked  Hervie 
Langdon. 

"  Seats  in  Parliament." 

"  Strange  things  to  drop  into  your 
mouth,"  said  Mr  Langdon  softly  and  with 
perhaps  improper  flippancy.  "Dick  can 
wait,"  he  added.     "  He's  absurdly  young." 

"  It's  full  time  he  got  over  his  crotchets. 
We  know,  my  dear  Hervie,  that  crotchets 
are  all  right  for  boys.  But  if  they  stay  in 
the  system,  there's  the  deuce  to  pay.  It's 
full  time  Dick  dropped  his  revolutionary 
nonsense." 
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"Dick  isn't  revolutionary,"  said  Hervie 
Langdon.  "  He's  almost  too  prudent  to  be 
interesting.  He's  what  our  friend  Hol- 
croft  calls — 'level-headed.'" 

'^  I  don't  know  what  you  call  prudent," 
said  Mr  Kirby.  "I  never  saw  him  when 
he  hadn't  some  preposterous  scheme — some 

mare's  nest — some — some "    Being  at 

a  loss  for  a  stronger  expression  he  filled 
his  mouth  with  claret  and  rolled  it  on  his 
tongue. 

''  He's  sanguine,"  said  Hervie  Langdon 
smilino^  under  his  beard.  '^  It's  a  delight- 
ful  gift.  Dick  always  thought  he  could  do 
•  anything,  and  see  through  everybody.  But 
he's  changed  somehow.  I  wonder  if  you'll 
notice  it.  He  expects  less.  He's  graver 
and  older.  He's  like  a  man  who  has  had 
a  steadier."  As  Mr  Kirby  only  grunted 
and  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  his 
chair,  his  friend,  who  seemed  more  willing 
to  talk  than  usual,  asked  him  a  question — 
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*'Dont  you  think  he'll  be  a  more  useful 
member  after  this  American  trip  *? '' 

"I  never  knew  anybody  get  any  good 
from  going  to  America/'  Mr  Kirby  said ; 
"it  frightens  'em  into  Tories." 

"And  do  you  think  there's  any  fear  of 
that  with  DickV 

"I  wish  to  heaven  there  was." 

^'Whyr' 

"To  think,"  said  Mr  Kirby  solemnly, 
"  of  a  fellow,  with  a  property  like  this,  play- 
ing with  revolution.  It's  flying  in  the  face 
of — of  everything  ;  it's  disgusting ;  it's — 
it's  the  dam'dest  stuff  and  nonsense — that's 
what  it  is." 

"You  are  all  wrong  about  Dick,"  said 
Hervie  Langdon  looking  pleasantly  across 
the  table  at  his  friend,  who  flushed  redder 
at  this  unexpected  statement ;  "  you  are 
quite  wrong  in  calling  him  revolutionary. 
He  has  a  most  wholesome  distrust  of  funda- 
mental principles.    Where  a  thing  is  clearly 
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wrong,  he  itches  to  put  it  right ;  it's  a  good 
workman's  spirit ;  I  feel  sure  that  Dick 
will  make  a  good  workman." 

"  And  how  about  land  ? "  asked  Mr 
Kirby.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
he  hasn't  a  mass  of  preposterous  ideas 
about  land  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hervie  Langdon,  '^  I  do. 
He  has  read  about  all  theories,  but  he  has 
adopted  none  of  them.  I've  been  talking 
to  him  lately  about  land  reform  ;  and  he's 
tame — too  tame  I  think.  I've  a  sneak- 
ing fancy  for  the  Nationalisation  of  land, 
myself." 

"  You  ain't  a  politician,"  said  Mr  Kirby 
with  a  chuckle. 

"  No,  thank  heaven  ! "  said  Mr  Langdon. 
"  But  I  suppose  that  Dick  must  be  one ; 
and  he  won't  have  my  Nationalisation  at 
any  price.  He  says  the  country  would  be 
ruined  by  the  compensation,  which  would 
have  to  be  paid.     He's  prudent  enough  for 
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a  Prime  Minister.  He  believes  in  no  land 
reform,  except  in  not  allowing  land  to  be 
settled  on  non-existent  babies,  and  giving 
tenants  something  for  existing  improve- 
ments when  their  time's  np.'^ 

^'  Those  are  all  right,"  said  Mr  Kirby 
judicially.  He  had  finished  his  claret,  and 
had  lighted  a  big  cigar.  With  his  feet 
stretched  out  towards  the  fire,  and  his  whole 
body  soothed  by  the  sweet  influence  of  the 
best  tobacco,  the  politician  was  ready  to 
allow  himself  to  be  wooed  into  a  more  hope- 
ful mood.  A  young  man,  who  had  such 
excellent  claret,  could  not  go  far  in  danger- 
ous paths.  But  the  politician's  placidity 
was  soon  ruffled  again. 

**What  do  you  think  of  Nicholas  Em- 
mens  ?  "  asked  Hervie  Langdon. 

"  A  damned  Communistical  cobbler,"  said 
Mr  Kirby  without  hesitation. 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  he's  gone?" 
asked  the  other. 
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"  Gone  '{ "  cried  Mr  Kirby  hotly. 

"  He  has  gone  to  make  shoes  in  Kansas 
City.  He  wants  to  start  his  children  in  a 
larger  room." 

"  And  that  cottage  and  garden  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  Dick  has  bought 
'em  back  'i " 

"  No !  The  rascal  made  him  pay  for 
them,  ril  be  bound ;  that's  what  he  took 
'em  for ;  our  young  friend  burnt  his  clever 
fingers  there,  ha,  ha ; "  and  Mr  Kirby 
chuckled. 

"Wrons:,"  said  Hervie  Lano^don  smilinor. 
"  He  wanted  to  give  them  back,  as  they  had 
been  given  to  him.  I  persuaded  him  to  let 
Dick  buy  them." 

^^You!" 

"  Yes,  I — for  his  wife's  sake.  I've  seen  a 
great  many  good  women.  Most  women  are 
good.  But  I  never  saw  so  good  a  woman 
as  Mrs  Emmens."  Mr  Kirby  snorted  dis- 
respectfully ;    but    Hervie    Langdon    only 
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smiled,  as  he  continued.  "Just  listen  to 
this.  It's  the  best  thing  ever  said.  Dick 
and  I  went  down  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
Emmens  family.  Everything  was  ready; 
everything  was  in  beautiful  order ;  and  Mrs 
Emmens  was  talking  to  her  baby,  as  if 
Kansas  City  was  only  half  a  mile  away. 
What  do  you  think  that  woman  said  to 
Dick  ?  It  was  beautiful.  She  wished  him 
a  good  wife." 

"  Nothing  very  remarkable  in  that,"  said 
Mr  Kirby  pufi&ng  at  his  big  cigar. 

*'  Wait  a  bit.  What  do  you  think  she 
said  to  him  after  that  ?  You'd  never  guess. 
'And  I  do  hope,  sir,'  she  said,  'that  you 
and  she  may  be  as  happy,  as  we  are.'  Isn't 
it  beautiful  ?  Fancy  that  speech  from  a 
woman,  who  has  to  work  like  a  nicrirer, 
with  a  pack  of  children  and  a  husband  of 
a  doubtful  temper,  and  a  journey  before 
her  of  four  thousand  miles  or  so  and  of 
unknown  discomforts  —  fancy  that  speech 
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from  such  a  woman  to  a  young  landowner, 
with  both  pockets  full  of  money,  and  an 
influential  cousin  with  both  pockets  full  of 
boroughs  !     I  call  it  beautiful." 

"  My  dear  Hervie,  I  had  no  notion  you 
were  so  eloquent."  Mr  Langdon  looked  at 
his  friend  for  a  minute,  and  then  unexpec- 
tedly burst  out  laughing. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 
asked  the  politician,  as  he  had  often  asked 
before.  "  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right  about 
Dick,''  he  said  presently.  "You  know, 
Hervie,  how  anxious  I  am  that  the  dear 
boy  should  succeed." 

"He'll  succeed,"  said  Hervie  Langdon. 
"  He'll  come  back  from  America,  and 
tell  you  how  much  wheat  they  grow  to  an 
acre  in  Dakotah,  and  how  much  per  cent 
they  make  out  of  beef  in  Wyoming  ;  where 
cobblers  had  better  go  to,  and  where  tailors 
— and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  then 
with  all  sorts  of  useful  knowledge  in  his 
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head,  you  can  bring  him  in  for  some  vir- 
tuous borough  as  a  great  authority  on 
American  competition,  and  on  the  emigra- 
tion of  superfluous  artisans  and  ambitious 
labourers." 

Mr  Kirby  was  smoking  with  a  thought- 
ful air.  "  Tell  me,  Hervie,"  he  said  pres- 
ently with  more  mildness.  "About  this 
going  to  America  1  There's  nothing  else, 
is  there  1  He's  not  going  after  that  Ameri- 
can girl  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Mr  Langdon  ;  ''  he's  going 
straight  away  AVest.  He  won't  stay  a  single 
day  on  the  Eastern  coast." 

"There  never  was  anything  in  that,  ehl" 
asked  the  politician  with  curiosity. 

"  Not  much,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr  Langdon. 

"  Some  fool  of  a  fellow  told  me  that  she 
had  refused  him.  That  was  likely,  wasn't 
it  *?  I  told  him  he  talked  the  dam'dest 
stufl"  and  nonsense.  Kefuse  Dick  ! " 

''  It  doesn't  seem  likely,"  said   Hervie  ; 
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''  but  women  are  strange  creatures — strange 
creatures/' 

"They  don't  refuse  Dick/'  said  Mr 
Kirby,  emphatically. 

"  I  don't  profess  to  understand  women," 
said  Mr  Langdon.  "  Dick  may  fail  with 
them  for  all  I  know  ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  succeed  with  the  world  at  large. 
He  puts  his  foot  where  he  means  to  put  it ; 
and  even  those  who  have  to  make  way, 
can't  help  liking  him.  With  clear  eyes,  a 
strong  will,  and  a  smile  like  Dick's,  any- 
body might  rule  the  world." 

*'  If  you  know  so  well  how  it's  done," 
said  Mr  Kirby  intendiug  pleasantry,  "  why 
haven't  you  done  it  yourself  1  " 

''  I  ? "  said  Hervie  Langdon  smiling  in 
his  beard.  *'  I  don't  care  enougrh  about 
putting  my  foot  anywhere ;  and  instead  of 
smilino^  I've  a  lausrh,  which  makes  half  the 
world  jump,  and  the  other  half  think  that 
they  are  being  laughed  at.      Besides  I'm 
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one  of  those  who  look  on.  But  Dick  will 
succeed.  He'll  do  something  some  day. 
Shall  we  join  the  ladies  1 '' 

*'  I'm  agreeable/'  said  Mr  Kirby. 

"  That  you  always  are,"  said  Mr  Lang- 
don. 
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CHAPTER    LIL 

Mr  Kirby  did  not  notice  any  change  in 
his  host  and  cousin  ;  and  yet  Hervie  Lang- 
don  was  right  when  he  said  that  he  was 
chano[ed.  Dick's  view  of  life  durinof  that 
autumn  and  winter  had  been  more  sober ; 
he  hoped  that  it  was  more  true.  He  was 
inclined  to  expect  less;  to  narrow  his  plans; 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  next 
step  before  him.  So  he  dismissed  for  the 
present  his  idea  of  a  College  for  emigrants, 
and  contented  himself  with  preparations 
for  his  trip  to  America.  Even  this  plan 
was  of  necessity  coutracted,  for  of  course 
his  visit  to  the  New  World  must  now  be 
of  a  strictly  business  character.     He  would 
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visit  Iowa  and  Wyoming,  Dakotah,  Min- 
nesota, and  Manitoba.  This  trip  would  be 
bis  next  step ;  and  he  meant  to  get  from  it 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  which 
would  enable  him  to  help  all  sorts  of 
people  in  the  future,  to  give  trust  worthy- 
information  to  politicians,  and  good  advice 
to  emigrants.  The  question  of  Parlia- 
ment he  would  postpone  with  that  of  the 
College,  and  indeed  with  all  other  ques- 
tions, until  he  came  back  from  America. 
Nobody  knew  of  Dick's  failure,  but  his 
mother  only  ;  and  she  kept  it  a  profound 
secret.  Some  rumours  there  were,  but  they 
died  at  once,  before  they  had  persuaded 
anybody.  Sophie  Hartland's  pride,  which 
was  now  almost  wholly  pride  in  her  boy, 
made  her  shrink  from  the  mere  thou  Hit 
of  this  thing  being  known  ;  but  yet  it  is 
likely  enough  that  some  cold  look  or  quick 
criticism  of  hers,  when  Miss  Holcroft's 
name   was   mentioned,    had   set   the   lidit 

VOL.    III.  P 
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rumours  flying.  However  nobody  believed 
that  the  girl  had  refused  so  good  an  offer. 
It  was  not  long  before  Mrs  Hartland  for 
her  part  believed  that  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  acquaintance  she  had  known  that 
Kitty  Holcroft  was  a  mere  flirt.  She  soon 
succeeded  in  persuading  herself  that  Dick 
was  unhurt ;  that,  if  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  girl,  he  thought  very  little  about  her. 
She  found  him  cheerful  and  kind,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  careful  of  those  little 
attentions,  which  are  dear  to  women  when 
they  love  the  giver.  She  wondered  that 
any  girl  could  refuse  him ;  she  was  sure 
that  no  nice  girl  could. 

So  if  Dick  during  those  months  of 
autumn  and  winter  had  been  a  little 
graver  and  more  thoughtful,  he  had  been 
kindly  to  all  and  had  shown  no  lack  of 
cheerfulness.  And  the  days  had  passed 
quietly  and  not  too  slowly.  There  was 
to  be  no  great  change  in  his  life ;  and  he 
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had  time  to  think.  Life  lay  before  him, 
and  he  meant  to  live  it  according  to  the 
best  lights,  which  he  could  find.  If  a 
certain  grace  and  beauty  had  gone  out 
of  it  for  ever,  it  never  struck  him  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  live  it  with 
all  the  energy  that  was  in  him.  He  re- 
garded his  life  more  gravely ;  he  had  had 
what  Hervie  Langdon  called  "  a  steadier." 
Day  after  day  he  had  worked  with  ad- 
mirable regularity,  finding  much  healthy 
sustenance  in  Colonial  reports,  and  tables  of 
statistics.  He  had  always  found  pleasure 
in  making  well-arranged  tables  of  figures, 
and  in  keeping  note -books  with  neat  in- 
dices ;  but  he  had  never  before  found 
these  things  so  essential  to  his  comfort. 
He  had  been  very  busy  during  all  these 
weeks ;  and  he  had  kept  steadily  before 
him  the  idea  of  carrying  to  America  as 
much  knowledge  bearing  on  his  future  ob- 
servations there,  as  he  could  possibly  digest. 
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He  had  been  more  than  ever  impatient  of 
idleness,  which  was  apt  to  breed  useless 
thoughts.  When  he  was  not  reading,  or 
discussing  the  subjects  of  his  reading  with 
Fabian  Deane,  he  had  ridden  or  walked, 
hunted  or  shot,  with  almost  dogged  per- 
sistence. For  the  rest  even  Fabian  had 
seen  but  little  change  in  him,  though  he 
had  sometimes  missed  his  outbursts  of 
high  spirits,  or  had  thought  that  a  gallop 
did  not  excite  him  as  it  used  to  do.  But 
he  had  put  down  these  slight  changes  to 
the  inevitable  progress  of  years,  and  perhaps 
a  little  to  the  absence  of  Ossie,  who  was  in 
London  looking  with  impressive  solemnity 
for  somethino^  to  do.  Mr  Osbert  Lanordon 
proposed  to  be  "something  in  the  city;" 
and  about  noon  he  might  often  be  seen 
driving  eastward,  with  a  serious  face  and 
a  hothouse  flower  in  his  button  -  hole, 
looking  out  over  the  doors  of  his  hansom 
for  a  regular  occupation.     He  was  to  be 
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married  in  the  spring ;  and  he  had  taken 
to  writing  letters  on  business  and  matri- 
mony to  his  father,  who  laughed  over  them 
till  he  had  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

On  the  day  after  Mr  Kirby's  appearance 
at  Glaring,  Dick  came  back  from  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  at  Ossie's  request  to 
advise  him  about  his  affairs.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  break  in  the  wholesome  routine 
of  his  life,  which  made  Dick  restless  on 
the  next  morning.  Perhaps  some  rather 
clumsy  pleasantries  of  the  eminent  guest, 
whom  he  found  on  his  return  home,  stirred 
up  again  uncomfortable  thoughts.  He  had 
seen  Susan  Bond  in  town,  and  had  talked 
of  her  approaching  wedding.  He  had 
never  liked  her  so  well.  The  responsi- 
bility, which  she  was  about  to  accept  so 
gladly,  seemed  to  have  had  an  excellent 
effect  on  her.  She  had  made  no  effort  to 
impress  Ossie's  cousin  with  her  cleverness 
and    worldly   wisdom.       She    had    talked 
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cheerfully  and  simply  of  the  future,  a 
great  deal  about  Ossie,  and  very  little 
about  herself.  Only  when  they  parted, 
she  had  said  to  Dick  with  something  of 
her  old  manner,  ''You  are  sure  you  ain't 
jealous  of  me  ?  "  Then  Dick  had  laughed  ; 
and  she  had  said — "  You  have  yet  to  see 
hoAV  good  I  can  be,  when  I  have  found 
somebody,  whom  I  may  care  about  as  much 
as  I  like ; "  and  when  Dick  only  laughed 
again,  she  had  added, — ''  And  I  will  make 
you  like  me  some  day ;  I  mean  to  be  your 
favourite  cousin/'  So  Dick  had  come  back 
to  Glaring  with  his  thoughts  busy  with 
this  young  couple,  who  were  going  to 
make  the  great  experiment  so  soon ;  and, 
Avhether  it  was  these  thoughts,  or  the  sly 
hints  of  Mr  Kirby  which  made  him  rest- 
less, restless  he  undoubtedly  was. 

The  next  morning  was  chilly  and  de- 
pressing, and  Dick  found  that  he  could 
not  fix   his   attention   on   his   reports,  his 
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tables,  and  his  note  -  books.  Disturbing 
fancies  came  between  his  young  eyes  and 
the  instructive  page.  He  got  up,  and 
stared  out  of  window  at  a  grey  and  foggy 
world  ;  and  after  gazing  into  this  for  some 
time  he  made  up  his  mind  to  cure  himself, 
as  he  rarely  failed  to  cure  himself  of  idle 
fancies,  by  a  determined  tramp.  He  turn- 
ed up  the  collar  of  his  shooting- coat,  took 
his  stout  ash -stick,  and  plunged  into  a 
wintry  air.  Wintry  it  was,  but  there  were 
signs  enough  that  winter  would  not  linger 
long.  Though  the  hedges  and  trees  were 
still  bare,  fields  were  just  newly  green 
with  points  of  wheat,  and  a  few  young 
lambs  were  in  the  hurdles  with  the  ewes. 
A  wet  grey  blanket  was  over  the  land, 
and  the  white  frost  of  the  night  before 
was  fast  melting.  The  brown  hedges  were 
laden  and  dripping  with  water-drops  ;  and 
Dick's  hair  was  soaked  with  mist  before 
he  had  walked  a  mile.     Nevertheless  his 
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blood  grew  warm,  as  he  walked  steadily 
forward,  and  his  head  was  clearer.  He 
liked  to  feel  the  half-frozen  ground  crum- 
ble under  his  strong  boots ;  and  the  soli- 
tude suited  his  mood.  There  were  few 
people  on  the  road.  Now  he  met  a  wag- 
gon of  old  hay,  now  an  empty  waggon ; 
two  or  three  times  he  saw  a  labourer  come 
plodding  out  of  the  mist.  For  the  rest  he 
seemed  to  have  this  melting  world  to  him- 
self, and  as  he  stepped  out  stoutly  therein, 
he  seemed  to  be  walking  back  to  sure  con- 
tent. He  had  walked  many  miles,  when 
he  came  back  into  the  village  of  Glaring. 
As  he  was  taking  a  short  cut  through  the 
churchyard,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
organ,  and  he  went  into  the  porch  to  listen. 
There  was  a  voice  in  the  choir,  of  which 
Mrs  Hartland  and  the  Vicar  were  equally 
proud,  for  it  had  been  born  and  taught  in 
the  village  ;  it  was  this  voice,  which  Dick 
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heard  as  he  stood  still  in  the  church-porch. 
His  long  solitary  walk  had  made  him  well 
content  to  rest  for  a  minute  by  the  way ; 
and  the  music  seemed  to  speak  peace  to 
him  with  an  influence,  which  he  had  not 
often  felt.  He  was  apt  to  be  impatient  of 
music,  and  a  little  contemptuous  of  people, 
who  went  to  it  for  easy  emotions.  Now 
however  he  was  a  little  tired  ;  he  was  very 
quiet ;  he  yielded  himself  without  debate 
to  the  power  of  sound.  After  a  time  there 
was  a  silence,  and  then  the  voice  began 
again.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  church  without 
an  efibrt,  and  to  come  forth  softly  into  the 
porch,  where  the  mist  dripped  in  silvery 
water  from  the  roof.  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord," 
the  voice  sang ;  '^  wait  patiently  for  Him  ; 
and  He  will  give  you  your  heart's  desire." 
It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  troubled  the 
deep  waters,  which  lie  below  the  countless 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  busy  life.     Life 
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seemed  larger  to  Dick,  as  he  turned  away ; 
though  he  must  do  bravely  without  her, 
whom  his  heart  desired.  There  were  good 
things  to  do  in  the  world  ;  and  he  walked 
home  with  a  stout  heart. 
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Now  Betty  Torington  had  shrunk  with  a 
natural  antipathy  from  that  misty  soaking 
day ;  she  had  not  been  out  of  the  house, 
and  she  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  cross 
with  Dick,  when  he  appeared  with  a  fine 
colour  in  his  cheeks  and  demanded  five- 
o'clock  tea.  Moreover  she  had  been  left 
alone,  and  that  was  a  grievance.  Her 
father  was  playing  billiards  with  Mr  Kirby; 
and  Sophie  Hartland  was  instructing  some 
little  maidens  from  the  village.  So  Betty  had 
been  thinking  pathetically  of  her  devoted 
Jack,  and  had  decided  that  she  would  never 
leave  him  again  for  a  single  day ;  and 
when  Dick  came  in  with  his  provoking  out- 
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of-doors  air,  Betty  was  inclined  to  scold 
him  a  little.  AVhen  she  had  given  him  his 
tea,  and  had  rebuked  him  for  not  amusing 
his  guests,  she  happily  remembered  another 
ground  of  complaint.  "  Who  do  you  think 
I've  heard  from  1 "  she  asked. 

"From  Tory." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  contemptuously. 
"  He  writes  every  day.  Who  else  ?  "  As 
Dick  refused  to  show  a  proper  interest,  she 
could  not  help  telliug  him.  "  I've  had  a 
letter  from  Kitty,"  she  said.  ''  She  writes 
the  most  amusing  letters  ;  but  I  don't  think 
she's  happy.  I  do  wish  she'd  stayed  here 
to  amuse  me — 0  Dick,  what  an  old  stupid 
you  are  ! "  She  felt  that  Dick  was  looking 
at  her  now,  though,  as  there  was  little  light 
in  the  room  but  firelight,  she  could  see  his 
face  but  dimly.  There  was  a  minute's 
pause  ;  and  then  Dick  asked  —  "  What 
makes  you  think  she  isn't  happy  '? " 

"Oh  I  don't  know,"  she  said  with  lazy 
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indifference ;  ''  but  you  were  a  great  stupid, 
you  know/^ 

"  Is  she  quite  well  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  she's  quite  well ;  but  I  wish 
she  was  here.  And  to  think  that  it's  all 
your  fault.  You  might  just  as  well  have 
asked  her  to  stay  '? — Why  didn't  you  ask 
her  to  stay  ? "  She  felt  that  this  question 
was  a  little  bold ;  she  had  never  ventured 
on  this  subject  before ;  but  now  she  had 
an  unconquerable  desire  to  tease  Dick. 
Since  he  said  nothing,  she  went  on  more 
quickly.  "  Kitty  never  would  have  gone, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  horrid  Nellie  Par- 
kinson— I'll  never  call  her  '  Nellie '  again — 
wasn't  it  horrid  of  her  to  say  that  ?  But  I 
dare  say  you  believe  it ;  men  are  so  vain. " 

*'  If  you  will  tell  me,"  said  Dick  quietly, 
"  what  she  did  say,  I'll  tell  you  if  I  think 
it  horrid." 

And  now  Mrs  Torington  felt  a  mild  ex- 
citement, a  pleasant  surprise.     *'  Dick,"  she 
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said,  "  don't  you  really  know  1  Everybody 
knows.  Dick,  I  sometimes  think  that  you 
don't  know  anything." 

"  Not  much  perhaps.  What  did  this  Mrs 
Parkinson  say  ? " 

*'She  went  about  everywhere  saying  that 
Kitty — she  was  awfully  jealous  of  Kitty — 
she  told  everybody  that  Kitty  had  followed 
you  about  abroad,  and  that  she'd  come  to 
England  on  purpose  to  marry  you."  She 
could  not  clearly  see  Dick's  face,  on  which 
the  firelight  played  fitfully,  but  he  got  up 
C[uickly,  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  turned 
from  her  to  lean  his  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Presently  he  broke  the  silence  by 
asking  shortly — "  Did  Miss  Holcroft  know 
what  that  woman  was  saying  ?  " 

"  Not  till  a  very  little  while  before  she 
sailed.  That  horrid  Nellie  never  rested,  till 
she  did  know.  And  of  course  it  was  the 
worst  thing  possible  to  say  about  Kitty  ;  for 
she  was  always  thinking  that  Englishmen 
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gave  themselves  airs — and  so  you  do — and 
that  you  throw  the  handkerchief,  and  all 
that.  And  Kitty  is  awfully  proud  ;  and  she 
would  hate  to  run  after  anybody ;  and  I'm 
certain  from  what  she  said  one  day  when  we 
were  talking,  that  you  did  think  that  the 
Holcrofts  did  come  on  to  some  ridiculous 
steamer  somewhere  in  the  East,  because 
you  were  on  it ;  and  that  was  too  ridicu- 
lous, and  just  like  the  vanity  of  men.  As 
if  nice  girls  ever  ran  after  men — except 
Susan  and  Ossie  —  but  of  course  Ossie's 
different."  Betty  was  somewhat  exhausted 
by  this  speech;  and  she  lay  back  in  her 
chair,  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  having 
said  a  good  deal  to  the  point,  and  of  having 
done  her  duty  by  scolding  somebody.  She 
now  smiled  on  Dick  with  the  best  humour, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  would  not  resent 
her  fault-finding.  She  would  have  been 
surprised,  if  she  could  have  read  the 
thoughts  of  the  man  standing  so  near  to 
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her  with  his  face  in  shadow.  He  stood 
there  saying  nothing ;  and  presently  in 
that  pleasant  twilight  her  lids  began  to 
droop,  and  she  looked  into  the  fire  with 
drowsy  eyes.  But  in  her  rambling  words 
Dick  had  found  something,  w^hich  filled  him 
with  quick  thoughts,  and  with  a  strong  new 
hope.  It  seemed  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 
And  yet  he  would  not  be  in  a  hurry.  He 
knew  that  he  must  be  cautious,  and  look 
well  to  the  grounds  of  this  new  hope.  It 
might  be  that  she  cared  for  him  after  all ;  and 
if  she  cared  for  him — he  could  not  measure 
the  beauty  which  would  come  back  into  his 
life.  But  yet — he  looked  at  Betty,  and  saw 
that  she  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  lips,  like 
a  baby's,  parted.  He  went  softly  out  and 
to  his  own  room  ;  and  there  he  set  himself 
to  think,  and  would  not  dream. 

On  the  same  night  Dick  was  in  his 
mother's  room.  He  could  not  sleep  before 
he  had  told  her  what  he  meant  to  do.     At 
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first  she  was  frightened  ;  and  her  fear  for 
him  made  her  speak  more  quickly  and  less 
kindly  to  her  boy,  than  she  had  spoken  to 
him  for  a  long  time  past. 

Dick  listened  patiently,  till  she  said 
some  hard  thing  about  Kitty,  and  even 
then  he  stopped  her  gently  enough.  '•  Ah 
mother,"  he  said,  "  I  love  her." 

Then  Sophie  Hartland  was  quiet  for  a 
time,  drying  her  eyes ;  and  at  last  she  said 
with  a  faint  smile  after  tears — ''  Of  course 
you  will  do  what  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  do.  I  ought  to  have  learnt  that 
by  this  time." 

"  And  this  time  at  least  I  am  rio^ht," 
said  Dick  with  a  strong  smile  responsive 
to  her  doubtful  one ;  "  I  have  felt  all  along 
that  she  cared  for  me  more  than  for  other 
people ;  I  know  I  can  make  her  love  me  ; 
I  think  I  can  make  her  happy ;  I  will 
try  with  all  my  heart  to  make  her  happy. 
At  the  worst,  I  am  strong  enough  to  stand 
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it;  and  it  need  not  add  much  to  my 
American  trip.  I  can  stand  it,  whatever 
happens  —  and  you  must  stand  it  too, 
mother." 

*'You  mustn't  think  of  me,"  she  said; 
*'I  want  you  to  think  of  yourself;  I  am 
so  afraid  for  you  ;  I  did  hope  that  it  was 
all  over.  0  Dick,  can't  you  make  up  your 
mind  not  to  go — not  to  run  the  risk  of 
hurting  yourself  again  ? "  She  came  and 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked 
into  his  face. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  gravely ;  "  I  must 
go.  Suppose  that  she  should  be  unhappy 
now  because  of  me !  "  He  laughed,  as  he 
suggested  this  possibility,  and  Sophie  Hart- 
land  could  not  help  smiling  in  answer. 
"  We  must  not  risk  that,"  he  said ;  "  must 
we  1  Better  that  I  should  suffer  a  dozen 
times,  than  run  the  risk  of  leaving  her 
sorry — even  a  little  sorry." 

She  was   only  half  reconciled ;  but   he 
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seemed  to  her  very  chivalrous;  she  could 
not  help  being  proud  of  his  chivalry.  He 
made  her  sit  down  again  in  her  chintz 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  brought  the 
footstool  for  her  little  slippered  feet.  ''  You 
see,  you  mustn't  think  seriously  of  the 
thing,"  he  said;  "you  must  think  that 
my  American  journey  is  the  same ;  and 
that  on  my  way  I  am  going  to  see  the 
Holcrofts,  as  I  promised  I  would.  That's 
all.  I  shall  come  back  with  lots  of  highly 
valuable  information,  and  with  something 
better  —  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  I 
think." 

"  If  I  could  only  be  sure,"  she  began, 
and  stopped.  She  was  afraid ;  and  yet 
it  was  easy  to  believe  that  this  girl  could 
not  help  caring  for  her  boy,  that  she  must 
have  had  some  other  reason  for  refusing 
him. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Dick  bravely;  "I  felt 
it  all  along — ^just  as  I  felt  how  good  she 
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was.  My  mistake  was  that  I  would  bother 
myself  by  thinking ;  I  ought  to  have 
known  without  thinking.  I  felt  all  along 
that  she  was  the  best  girl  in  the  world — 
and  that  I  might  win  her,  if  I  tried." 

His  mother's  prudent  counsels  were  at 
an  end.  As  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  she 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck  again,  and 
held  him  a  minute,  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  to  let  him  go.  "  I  hope  that  you 
are  right,"  she  said;  "Dick,  my  darling, 
I  do  hope  that  you  are  right."  And  he 
was  riojht. 
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